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MicuicaNn 100 YEArs AGo 


By Racuet CiarK, A.M. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N 1818, by Proclamation of the President, Michigan Terri- 

tory was opened to settlement. From then on, increasingly 
with the years, until the hard times of the late 30’s, New Eng- 
land was removing to Michigan. Similarities in climate, and 
lines of geography explain the movement to a large extent. To 
go from New England to New York and, after a brief stay, 
from New York to Michigan, or even from New England 
directly to Michigan was natural and easy. The government 
lands were rich in soil, cheap in price, and accessible in loca- 
tion especially after the completion of the Erie Canal. Nature, 
and nature aided by man did much to make Michigan attractive 
to the New Englander. In addition man alone by many ways, 
devious and open, subtle and flamboyant, was working up a 
powerful propaganda to stimulate emigration to the new 
country. 

According to a Michigan historian, “The emigration fever 
pervaded almost every hamlet of New England, and this song 
was very popular, and is known to have been largely influential 
in promoting emigration: 


MICHIGANIA 


I’ve hearn of your Penobscot, way down in parts of Maine, 
Where timber grows in plenty, but darn the bit of grain, 
And I have heard of Quoddy and your Piscataqua, 
But they can’t hold a candle to Michigania,— 

Yea, yea, yea, to Michigania. 





Racue.t CiuarK 


There is the land of Blue Laws, where deacons cut your hair; 
For fear your locks and tenets will not exactly square, 
Where beer that works on Sunday a penalty must pay, 
While all is Scripture measure in Michigania. 

Yea, yea, yea, in Michigania. 


Then come, ye Yankee farmers, who’ve mettle hearts like me, 
And elbow grease in plenty, to bow the forest tree, 
Come, take a quarter section, and I’ll be bound you'll say, 
This country takes the rag off, this Michigania,— 

Yea, yea, yea, this Michigania.”” 


Appealing as this vigorous song may have been, the wary 
Yankee farmer was not usually so easily persuaded to change 
his lot. After all, a rocky pasture, however sterile, was prefer- 
able to a shaky quagmire; and Michigan at one time had the 
reputation of abounding in this and other inconveniences. Yet 
having once listened to and laughed at Michigania, the farmer 
who was considering a move would respond more quickly there- 
after to the name of Michigan. His interest having once been 
stirred by the appeal to his imagination, he would be quick to 
notice any reference to the new region. And there were many 
such references! Explorers, travellers, scientists, and specu- 
lators were writing articles and books about Michigan. 

How much the easterner was exposed to the nefarious propa- 
ganda of the speculators it seems impossible to judge. Their 
literature was not of such a nature as to be preserved by a 
New England forefather for several generations, then donated 
to a public library, there to be dug out by an even later gen- 
eration. It was more commonly consigned to the flames. Yet 
there do remain sardonic descriptions of the literary efforts of 
the speculators of Michigan. 

A sprightly literary lady of the day describes a map got 
out by a fictitiously named Mr. Mazard, a land speculator.? 
“An old gentleman of some property in Massachusetts became 
the fortunate owner of the emblazoned chart, which Mr. Mazard 


1Farmer, Silas, “pe History of Detroit and Wayne County and Early Michigan 
(Detroit, 1899), I, 3-336. 

2For similar Pa ot onal see Bela Hubbard, Memorials of a Half Century; and 
George N. Fuller, Reports of Douglass Houghton, pp. 38-39. 
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had caused to set forth the advantages of his choice location. 
There were canals and rail-roads, with boats and cars at full 
speed. There was a steam-mill, a wind-mill or two; for even a 
land-shark did not dare to put a stream where there was scarce 
running water for the cattle; and a state-road, which had at 
least been talked of, and a court-house and other county build- 
ings, ‘all very grand’; for, as the spot was not more than ten 
miles from the centre of the county, it might some day become 
the county-seat. Besides all this, there was a large and elegantly 
decorated space for the name of the happy purchaser, if he 
chose thus to dignify his future capital.”* Possibly the famous 
Pontiac and Boston Companies, the latter an association of 
Massachusetts and New York capitalists, resorted to similar 
picturesque misrepresentations. 

For the cautious New Englander who was to be won neither 
by song nor by speculator there was available much reliable 
information and trustworthy advice about Michigan. A widely 
read and generally accepted authority were the Morse Geo- 
graphies, standards for school and home. The sections dealing 
with Michigan are brief but decidedly favorable. A quite 
typical quotation follows: “Face of the country, etc. The 
country is flat, and the soil generally fertile, producing wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, fruits, etc.”* Such a statement was far from 
being active propaganda, but it would serve to confirm a 
previously conceived plan of going to Michigan. 

Another publication in general circulation was Niles’ Weekly 
Register. In contrast to the local and provincial Boston papers 
which ignored Michigan except for brief reference to the 
boundary controversy, this famous “national” newspaper, 
especially after 1830, gave out many notices praising the new 
country. It made frequent comments on the increasing emigra- 
tion, the growing prosperity, and the numberless advantages of 
the new territory. A cause for exclamation is the fact that, 
“There is now a daily line of steam boats between Buffalo and 


3Mrs. C. M. S. Kirkland, A New Home—Who’ll Follow? (New York and Boston, 
1839), p. 141 


~~” Jedediah and Sidney Edward, Geography Made Easy (Boston. 1820), 
p. 2 
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Detroit! What a change since 1815! Two thousand persons 
sometimes pass up the lake weekly.’” 

Enthusiastic quotations from the Detroit Journal and 
Detroit Courier, speculations over the growth of population, 
prophecies as to the imminence of the granting of statehood, 
appear and re-appear in the pages of Niles until the bad times 
of the 30’s. The quite generally complimentary descriptions 
reach the heights of eulogy in a write-up of several columns 
entitled “Twenty Years Ago” quoted from the Detroit Journal, 
which says in part, “From this period [the founding of 
Pontiac] the tide of emigration has steadily increased from 
year to year. The inhabitants of Detroit, . . . explored the 
country, and caused reports of its advantages to be published 
in the eastern papers .... They took upon themselves the labor 
and expense of acting as pilots and pioneers to emigrants, and 
assisted them with information, advice, and often with money 
and other facilities .... One who should now visit the interior 
and behold a rich and populous country, who should behold 
the steamboats and stages filled with emigrants, crowding into 
the country and pushing on to the very shores of lake Michigan, 
could hardly realize the care and nursing expended on the 
sickly and tender plant which has now become a tree whose 
branches overshadow the land .... Michigan may be truly said 
to be in the very spring tide of her prosperity. It is believed 
that there has been, within the present season, an increase of 
population from abroad of near 10,000, besides the natural 
increase. The quantity of produce, and particularly of wheat, 
raised this season, is said to have exceeded, to a large extent, 
that of any former year. Health, that highest blessing, without 
which, all else is valueless, has been enjoyed to a degree that 
calls for our special gratitude. Happy Michigan, these are 
the auspices which smile on her coming induction into the com- 
munion and sisterhood of the union.’ 

Stirred by this and similar outbursts, and even more en- 
couraged by certain definite statistics on population increase, 


5Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVIII, 295, June 12, 1830. 
®Tbid., XLV, 95. Oct. 15, 1833. 
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steamboat arrivals, new roads projects, the discontented New 
[Englander wisely looked around for more detailed information 
about Michigan. He had access to a convenient guide book in 
the Gazettes and Emigrants’ Guides of the period. These were 
many in number although not particularly varied in content. 

The first of any importance was Samuel Brown’s, The West- 
ern Gazetteer published in Auburn, New York, in 1817, before 
the territory was officially opened to settlement. As the title 
indicates, the book was an emigrants’ directory to the West, 
not to Michigan in particular. That territory is discussed in 
twenty-two of the three hundred and thirty-two pages. The 
plentiful rivers, islands, bays, lakes are named and slightly 
touched upon; the bottoms and high prairies declared equal to 
those of Indiana; the abundance of game is discussed; and the 
various settlements are mentioned. The section ends with a 
laudatory excerpt from one of General Hull’s letters. The 
account would have been encouraging to a prospective Michi- 
ganian, but it lacked, through insufficient information, any 
great degree of detail. 

In this respect Mr. Peck’s New Guide for Emigrants to the 
West was more valuable, due of course to its later date of publi- 
cation. The author’s purpose, as he explained in his introduc- 
tion, was to give “information in detail, on all those subjects 
about which a man wishes to inform himself before he decides 
upon a removal, or which may aid him on his journey, and 
which may enable him successfully to surmount the difficulties 
of an untried land.”’ To achieve this purpose he devoted much 
of his book to a general view of the West, its customs, climate, 
and physical features; and concluded with many useful sugges- 
tions to emigrants as to the modes of travel, expenses, roads, 
and distances. 

Although he bounded Michigan by the Straits of Mackinaw 
in the extreme north-west, Mr. Peck dismissed the region 
north of Saginaw Bay across to Lake Michigan as an Indian 
wilderness which would doubtless soon be purchased, surveyed. 


‘ ™Peck, J. M., A New Guide for Emigrants to the West (Boston, 1836), p. 5. 
ntro. 
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and settled. He recommended the Grand River and St. Joseph 
country especially. As to the soil in general he concluded 
that, “Corn and wheat grow luxuriantly here. Rye, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, potatoes, and all the garden vegetables com- 
mon to the climate, grow well. All the species of grasses are 
produced luxuriantly. Apples and other fruit abound in the 
older settlements, especially among the French about Detroit.” 
In this land of promise to the farmer he remarked upon the 
scarcity of, and demand for mechanics of all descriptions in 
Detroit and other towns in Michigan. In the concluding 
chapter of suggestions to emigrants he inserted practical tables 
showing the date of the spring opening of the lakes from 1827- 
1835; the schedule from Buffalo to Detroit by water and from 
there to Chicago. 

Mr. Peck’s book, although valuable to the emigrant in gen- 
eral, was soon followed by one more useful to a New Englander 
whose mind was set on Michigan. That was the Gazetteer of 
the State of Michigan got out by J. P. Blois. The author, 
although a native son, avoided the excesses of the speculators. 
He expected that, “Many of those who have sent in embellished 
descriptions of particular places or sections of country, may be 
disappointed to find them dismantled of their tinselled drapery, 
and presented with the accompaniment only of facts; but he 
is fully convinced that simple, unembellished truth, has claims, 
far more winning than the high wrought descriptions that 
cannot bear examination®.” His book aimed to serve as an 
honest encouragement to the emigrant as well as a reference 
work to the citizen. 

The book, in three parts, contains a “general view of the 
state, a description of the face of the country, soil, productions, 
public lands, internal improvements, commerce, government, 
climate, education, religions, denominations, populations, an- 
tiquities, etc., ete., with a succinct history of the state, from 
the earliest period to the present time. Also a particular de- 
scription of the counties, towns, villages, post offices, water 

*Ibid., p. 18 


5. 
aa J. T., Gazetteer of the State of Michigan (New York and Detroit, 1838), 
p. vii. 
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courses, lakes, prairies, etc., alphabetically arranged; with an 
appendix containing the usual statistical tables, and a direc- 
tory for emigrants, etc!®.” 

A complete understanding of the “particular description of 
the counties, towns, post offices, water courses, lakes, prairies,” 
involved the use of maps, and these were relatively scarce, as 
was inevitable until the country should be more accurately 
surveyed. An article by William L. Jenks on the early maps 
of Michigan appears in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections.” It names and describes four maps got out dur- 
ing the 20’s; Carey’s Geographical, Statistical and Historical 
Map of Michigan Territory, John Farmer’s Map of the Sur- 
veyed Part of the Territory of Michigan (1826), Philu E. 
Judd’s Map of Michigan, (no date) and Orange Risdon’s Map 
of the Surveyed Part of the Territory of Michigan (1825). Of 
these the two latter were rare. 

During the 30’s maps of Michigan became more numerous 
and enjoyed a wider circulation throughout the east. In 1836 
a Tourist Pocket Map of Michigan drawn by J. H. Young was 
published in Philadelphia. In 1835 Ezra Young published in 
New York a Map of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
Territory. It showed Michigan north to Michilimackinac. It 
named the counties, rivers, towns, and gave the population of 
the counties in 1830. It had value only in that it showed the 
location of places named in the Gazetteers. Aside from the 
rivers it did not indicate physiographical surfaces. 

Throughout this decade Farmer continued the work he had 
begun in the 20’s. Various editions of his maps of Michigan 
exhibiting the sections were published by J. H. Colton and 
Company of New York. The improved edition of 1836 was 
evidently drawn with an eye to the needs of the emigrants. 
In addition to locating the counties, townships, and towns, it 
indicated in detail certain physiographic features especially in 
the two lower tiers of counties. Water power for mill sites, 
portages, trails, springs, and proposed railroads are shown; 


17Thid., title page. 
UXXXVIII, 627-637. 
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and the emigrant is advised with some degree of accuracy as 
to the existence in certain areas of wet prairies, swampy land, 
dry prairies, oak openings, and even an excellent tract of 
sugar maple. By combining the use of Blois’ Gazetteer and 
Farmer’s Map of 1836, the distant New Englander could ar- 
rive at a generally fair idea of the outstanding characteristics 
of any one of the counties in the two lower tiers. 

A later Michigan historian estimates very highly the im- 
portance of Farmer’s Maps. He writes that, “of the means 
that fostered immigration none were more potent than the 
maps and gazetteers issued by John Farmer; the first ap- 
peared in 1825, and many thousands of copies were sold in the 
Eastern States, and as they furnished all the information ob- 
tainable, and in the most accurate manner possible, they were 
greatly influential in promoting emigration.” 

The drafting of any comprehensive map of Michigan even 
as late as 1835 was made difficult by lack of information 
especially about the northern section. This state of affairs 
was to have been remedied by the project of Douglass Hough- 
ton, state geologist from 1838 to 1841 when his work was 
unfortunately cut short by his death. During that period he 
made, and the state printed, four annual reports which not 
only dealt with specific scientific data but also gave general 
information of value to the emigrant. To Douglass Hough- 
ton it seemed the annual reports he was to make, “should only 
embrace a brief abstract of such facts as may be deemed of 
immediate practical importance, or tend to a general develop- 
ment of the resources of the state, or as may serve to show 
the progress of the survey, for which reason those portions 
which may be considered of a strictly scientific character will 
be omitted until the final report may be made.”!® 

Of course, to the emigrant who was looking for good farm- 
ing land, the reports would have seemed highly scientific, 
especially after the geological board was divided into the geo- 
logical, mineralogical, zoological, botanical, and topographical 


12Farmer, Silas, op. cit., I, 335. 
13H oughton, Douglass, Sisars of the State Geologist (Detroit, 1838), p. 1. 
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departments. On the other hand Dr. Houghton continually 
stressed the adaptability of the country including the northern 
peninsula for agriculture. He envisioned the many streams 
as a means of travel, commerce, and manufacture. He be- 
lieved that the northern peninsula had been neglected because 
of lack of knowledge of the country, since selections might 
there be made “equal to the best in quality and extent.”1* For 
this reason the expedition planned, in regard to the topographi- 
cal maps, “a speedy publication. . . , with as little delay as 
possible, in order to place in the hands of our citizens, as well 
as of the emigrant, who may require a more scientific knowl- 
edge of the country, the information which they contain.” 

Along with the Latin names and the scientific descriptions 
of mineral deposits there is practical advice of the following 
nature: “Lime is essential to the fertility of the light soils, 
and as shell marl is within the reach of nearly every farmer, 
it being found in many of the lakes and marshes, no reason 
can exist why these light soils may not be made and retained 
of the most fertile character.”'® 

Useful as these reports would have been to an intelligent 
New Englander seeking precise information about Michigan, 
they were, unfortunately, hard to obtain. According to one 
of Dr. Houghton’s editors, “The reports seem never to have 
received wide circulation among scientific men. They were 
not printed in attractive shape, and were not illustrated; for 
the State of Michigan was desperately poor from wildcat fi- 
nance. These reports are and always have been very rare.”’!* 

Although exact information of a scientific character was 
hard to obtain, there were available in the 20’s and 30’s, even 
outside of the Gazettes, many descriptions of the resources, 
hardships, and delights of life in Michigan written by her 
many explorers, adventurers, and travellers. Of semi-scien- 
tific nature is Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journal of Travels, an 
account of conditions as he saw and heard of them on the 


a gonton Douglass, Third Annual Report (Detroit, 1840), p. 38. 
ST hid., 37. 
oaghton, Douglass, Second Annual Report (Detroit, 1839), 
“Fuller, G. N., ed., Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton hone, 1928), 
. 15. 
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famous Cass Expedition of 1820 through the Great Lakes to 
the sources of the Mississippi. As Schooleraft’s division of 
the party kept closely to the lakes, he saw much of the sandy 
shore and but little of the interior of Michigan. In spite of 
this handicap, he brightens visibly whenever, through obser- 
vation or rumor, he can mention a good farming tract. He 
cites “the fine region about Saginaw,’?® and the Grand River 
“said to afford one of the finest tracts of farming land in 
the Michigan territory.”’® 

A contrast to Schoolcraft’s mode of travel was that of Est- 
wick Evans who, in 1818, undertook a walking expedition re- 
lated in his Pedestrious Tour. So eminently respectable a 
name and sedate a title together with the high praise bestowed 
upon Michigan must have impelled more than one New Eng- 
lander westward. “In travelling more than four thousand 
miles, in the western parts of the United States,” said Estwick 
Evans, “I met no tract of country which, upon the whole, im- 
pressed my mind so favourably as the Michigan Territory 

9920 

“The soil of this territory is generally fertile, and a consid- 
erable proportion of it is very rich. Its climate is delightful ; 
and its situation novel and interesting. As to the former, it 
possesses a good medium between our extreme northern and 
southern latitudes; and with respect to the latter it is almost 
encircled by the Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. 
New-England fruits may here be produced in great perfection ; 
and the territory is capable of being rendered a great cider 
country. In point of health too, this territory yields to no 
part of North America.”*! Unfortunately, however, for ac- 
curacy’s sake Mr. Evans should have substituted Detroit for 
Michigan, since he did not extend his travels much beyond that 
city. 

In the succession of books which appeared between 1825-1830 
dealing in whole or in part with Michigan, there is nothing as 


%Schoolcraft, H. R., Narrative Journal of Travels (Albany, 1821), p. 109. 

2Tbid., p. 397. 

~Evans, Estwick, A Pedestrious Tour: from Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, 
(Cleveland, 1904), p. 220. 

27bid,, pp. 220-221. 
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interesting today or as valuable in its own time as these 
earlier works of Schoolcraft and Evans. McKenney’s extensive 
Tour of the Lakes sticks very closely to his main theme, the 
customs and habits of the Indians. Flint’s Geography and 
Darby’s View of the United States were useful as forerunners 
of the Gazettes of the 30’s, although written without their 
frankly expressed purpose of encouraging and aiding the emi- 
grant. They contained little of the personal and anecdotal, 
and were not books that the New Englander would come upon 
by chance reading. They probably strengthened a precon- 
ceived idea of settling in Michigan rather than aroused the 
initial desire. 

Quite unlike these factual recitals and far more interesting 
and amusing in the telling, was Charles Hoffman’s account 
of his winter in the West. As in the Pedestrious Tour its 
chief concern is the experiences of the author. It is literature 
not geography or propaganda, and as a result its reading 
public must have been large and varied. Therefore it is im- 
portant that the author found much to praise in Michigan. 
He travelled by stage coach or horseback across southern 
Michigan from Detroit to Niles, Berrien County. On route 
he set down his impressions of the country in letters to a 
friend which were published in part in the New York Ameri- 
can and in full in his two volume work on the West. 

From Monroe Hoffman writes back, “With regard to scenery, 
I do not think from what I have yet seen, I can promise you 
much; but for agricultural and mineral resources, and for 
manufacturing and commercial advantages, I think I can pro- 
duce some data which, if they do not astonish our good people 
at home in regard to Michigan, will at least account for the 
emigrants pouring into the territory as they do, and believing 
it to be the garden of the Union.”” 

He heard and quoted enthusiastic reports of the Grand 
River section; the fine harbor, the navigability of the river, 
the immense fertility of the land, and the deposits of gypsum, 
lime, and iron, and the numerous mineral springs. When he 


2Hoffman, C. F., A Winter in the West (New York, 1835), I, 138-9. 
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reached the burr-oak openings of the region about Kalamazoo 
he related the following anecdote: “ ‘How is the soil here, sir?’ 
said I to a farmer whose broad fields, though but a year under 
cultivation, looked as if they had been tilled for ten. ‘A pretty 
good gravelly loam of eighteen inches; but I think some of 
moving off to Kalamazoo, where they have it four feet deep, 
and so fat that it will grease your fingers.’ ”?? Perhaps the New 
England reader, like the author, was anxious to be up and 
off after hearing of this land of plenty so that he, too, might 
grease his fingers. 

It is not possible now to find out exactly how greatly these 
authors contributed toward the actual settlement of the coun- 
try. No one can say precisely how many New Englanders 
left their homes on the advice of any one of the books men- 
tioned above; but, certainly, then as now, publicity was an 
influence in the building up of a new region. The ever-swell- 
ing number of New Englanders who came to Michigan from 
1820 to 1840 can not be entirely accounted for on general 
theories of discontent or wander-lust. They came on some- 
thing stronger than rumor; and in the dissemination of knowl- 
ege of Michigan throughout New England, these writings 
played the leading part. 


*7bid., 183-184. 





CountTRY LIFE IN THE EIGHTIES 


By VerRNoN J. Brown 
MASON 


of the character and trend of country life. Many con- 
ferences have been held and considerable study has been given 
to various phases of social, economic, religious and cultural 
relations as they exist in the open country, both in America 
and in European countries. Much of what has been accom- 
plished along these lines is of undoubted value. Much also 
has been written and said which, it appears to this writer, 
places false emphasis upon certain trends which are held as 
being detrimental to the highest development of life in the 
open country. It appears also that absence of other elements 
which, according to modern thinking, are held to be essential 
to cultural and social progress, is being placed in altogether 
too important a light. 

For this reason, these lines are being written in the hope 
that impressions of early life held by this writer after more 
than half a century of country living may throw the picture 
of the country upon a clearer screen and the life of rural 
dwellers in a more correct and more pleasing perspective. 

Both my parents sprung from a generation of pioneers. 

The parents of my father had resided in western New York 
until about 1830 when they removed to northern Ohio, my 
father then a lad of sixteen accompanying them and assist- 
ing his father in clearing lands near Milan where Thomas 
Edison first saw the light of day. After something more than 
twenty years spent in this locality a further westward move- 
ment began when the parents came to southern Michigan. My 
father meanwhile had married, coming on to Michigan a few 
years later. 

The parents of my mother originally were Pennsylvanians, 
moving later to eastern Ohio, where they resided until the late 
forties when they came to Ingham county, Michigan. My 


Sy ct the ct of sociology have written much in recent years 
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grandfather Jacobs was an old fashioned farmer, one who 
never outgrew the ox-team age. He never owned or used a 
horse team and farmed until the death of my grandmother in 
true pioneer style. His sons became mechanics and his daugh- 
ters married mechanics and store-keepers. 

Four sons of my father’s father were soldiers in the Civil 
War. Two of my mother’s brothers served during the same 
war, one dying either from disease or starvation as a prisoner 
of war at Andersonville. 

When the war was brought to a close, my father came to 
Ingham county. and bought an eighty acre farm from which 
none of the timber had been cut. Other brothers turned their 
faces yet westward, settling in Iowa and Kansas. My father 
came to Ingham county in the spring of 1866 with his wife and 
four children. In September of that year another child was 
born to the family, the mother giving up her life as a result. It 
was a tragic end to the fine hopes which had encouraged the 


family to seek a new start in a new country. The land was 
covered with timber and the money which had been expected 
to last until the land was under cultivation was soon ex- 
hausted. The expense attendant upon the sickness and death 
of the mother and the expense of housekeepers over a period 
of years put my father under a burden of debt from which he 
did not recover for more than twenty years. 


Just before the war my mother had married a general mer- 
chant in the county seat and while the war was still on he 
died, leaving her with an infant son. She returned to her 
father’s home which was in the same school district in which 
my father’s farm was situated and a few years later the two 
were married. Thus two families were put together to make 
up an even half dozen of children to which my coming later 
added the seventh. I was born in 1874, eight years after my 
father had purchased his wild land and so my earliest recol- 
lections do not include any back-woods experiences. The days 
of Indians, bears, and wild turkeys had passed and even the 
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old-time logging bees had passed into history before I was old 
enough to remember. 

I have prefaced the story of my neighborhood with this 
rather lengthy portrayal of my own ancestry for the very good 
reason that I hold it necessary that the home should be known 
before the neighborhood can be safely studied. 

My father was of limited means and all members of the fam- 
ily were forced to work hard and to do without much that 
others enjoyed. 

My father’s land was located in the extreme northeastern 
corner of our school district. From our home to the school 
house, by township road, was a distance of a mile and three- 
quarters. Directly across the fields of two farms the distance 
was less than a mile. These two farm owners were kindly 
men and always there was a beaten path from directly in 
front of the home of my parents to the school house. A part 
of the way we traversed the farm lanes of the two farms. The 
remainder of the distance the children of our immediate neigh- 
borhood struck across the fields, no matter whether in meadow 
or under cultivation. At the line between the two farms was 
a stile, always maintained in good repair so that the children 
could cross from one farm to the other without damage to the 
line fence. Not until later years did I realize how much actual 
loss to crops this pathway occasioned. Yet I do not remember 
one complaint from the owners. 

The school house was a frame structure built before I was 
born and it still stands. It has always been kept well painted, 
well roofed and a new floor was laid after I had married and 
had succeeded my father as a member of the school board. 
It has always remained a matter of some pride to me that 
during the time my father was a member of the district school 
board, our school gained the distinction of having installed 
“patent seats”, the first to be installed in our part of the 
county. Before that, the pupils had been content with rude 
benches and desks made by volunteer labor of the district. I 
recall that there was considerable discussion and no little com- 
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plaint on the part of certain taxpayers of the district against 
the extravagance of the purchase of the new seats. 

The reason I speak of the location of our farm in a corner 
of the district is because another recent writer has spoken 
of his own handicap in never knowing the people of any other 
school district than his own. To the north of my childhood 
home less than two miles away was another school and to the 
north and east a-little more than two miles was another and 
to the south and east, no farther away than our own school was 
still a fourth. The relations between the residents and the 
teachers of these schools were always characterized by friendly 
rivalry. There were debates, singing schools, spelling contests, 
dramatic productions, literary societies and other entertain- 
ments during the winter months. My half-brother, the son 
of my mother by her first marriage, was a skilled penman and 
during his late ’teens he conducted writing schools for adults 
during the winter months, the districts providing the building 
and wood for heat and the students paying a modest fee. Sing- 
ing schools were usually conducted in a similar manner while 
strict school activities of course were a part of the regular 
school work, promoted by and expected of the teacher. 

During the summer months there was always a Sunday 
school conducted in at least one of the four school houses, 
frequently in two or three. Some resident of the neighborhood 
would act as superintendent and Bible teacher while the 
women taught the younger classes. Frequently and at least 
once in each month some minister from the county seat would 
come out for a preaching service either preceding or following 
the regular Sunday-school hour. 

Less than a quarter of a mile away from my home was the 
home of the first settler in our township. In 1836 Hiram Park- 
er had come to Michigan to locate land. Having selected his 
home site he returned to Vermont after walking to Detroit 
by way of Kalamazoo where he was forced to go to gain title 
to the land which he procured under patent from the govern- 
ment. Back in Vermont, Charity Brush awaited his return, 
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Both had been educated in the schools of that state, both hav- 
ing attended also a private academy where they had pre- 
pared for teaching. It was from the savings made from their 
meager salaries as teachers that the great adventure into the 
territory of Michigan was planned. Immediately after the re- 
turn of Hiram to Vermont, there was a wedding and an im- 
mediate departure for Michigan where the groom had erected 
a log dwelling. The bridal pair traveled by way of the Erie 
canal to Buffalo and from thence to Detroit by lake and then 
to Dexter, the last outpost for outfitting settlers. At Dexter the 
Parkers procured some oxen and a cart, loaded their scant sup- 
plies on board and set out for their new home fifty miles away, 
late in the fall of 1886. “Squire” Parker, as he was known 
in my day, and his wife Charity and their three children were 
pillars of education and culture and refinement. They lent aid 
and encouragement and advice to every good movement. 

Across the district about two and one-half miles away lived 
the Fuller family. James Fuller was an educated man from 
New York who had come to Ingham county about 1856. He 
had grown-up daughters who had graduated from eastern sem- 
inaries but others had not had the advantages of higher edu- 
cation. Long before the public high schools of our own day 
had been conceived, the Fullers had built a substantial addi- 
tion to their home to accommodate a limited number of young 
men and women who desired greater educational advantages 
than the common schools of their day offered. The Fuller 
academy had ceased to exist long before I was old enough to 
remember but its influence has not died away even at the hour 
this is written. Some of the very best people of this part of 
Michigan received valuable educational and cultural advant- 
ages at the Fuller academy. 

In our school district also was another family of New York- 
ers, named Northrup. These parents were educated people of 
considerable substance who were ambitious for their children 
and who gave their aid to every good influence. In fact, most 
of the early settlers of our district were former residents of 
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New York and other eastern states where education had been 
established and where they had received advantages not easily 
obtained in a pioneer community like that to which they had 
come. Naturally they were anxious to provide good schools 
as their means would permit. 

To a degree at least, the family of Henry Hawley stands 
somewhat in contrast with that of the families described above. 
Henry Hawley was the first to bring his family to our dis- 
trict. During the months which intervened between the time 
Hiram Parker built his cabin home in the wilderness to travel 
back east for his bride and his return late in the autumn with 
his wife and earthly possessions, Henry Hawley had arrived 
and established his home about two miles away. The Hawley 
family thus is found to have preceded tne Fuller family by 
about 20 years in coming to the district. Henry Hawley was 
of an entirely different character than his later neighbor, James 
Fuller. Hawley was brusque while Fuller bore more of the 
ear-marks of the cultured east. Both were shrewd business 
men and each accumulated considerable property. Mr. Haw- 
ley was a hard driver who employed many men on his large 
farm on which he built a fine home and erected some of the 
largest barns ever built in our section. His daughters at- 
tended the Fuller academy when they had finished the courses 
offered at the district school which Mr. Hawley encouraged 
to be provided and which still bears the family name. In fact, 
the school district has always been known as the Hawley 
district, the neighborhood as the Hawley and even the country 
cemetery, now exceedingly well cared for and known for its 
beautiful setting, is known as the Hawley cemetery. Henry 
Hawley was the first tax collector elected in the township 
when it was organized in 1838. He gave liberally to the sup- 
port of the first district school, supported it liberally always, 
and when the second building became too small, he purchased it 
for a shop on his farm in order that the district might not 
so heavily feel the burden of building a new one. Mr. Hawley 
was not known as a generous man but his public interests were 
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wide; his farming operations, progressive; his thrift and busi- 
ness acumen inspired and encouraged his neighbors; his fam- 
ily was counted among the foremost of the county. The fam- 
ily carriage remains in the memory of this writer as an ex- 
ample of affluence and aristocracy not attained by any other 
family in our section. 

I cannot pass without reference to another sterling charac- 
ter which impressed itself upon my mind as a country lad. 
Daniel Sear] came to Ingham county in a very early day. 
He was the eldest of a large family left with their mother 
when the father died soon after settling in the new country. 
Daniel did his best for the family but for some reason none 
of the others developed his characteristics. When the others 
had grown to maturity Daniel struck out for himself and pur- 
chased a farm which spread itself between the Hawley and 
Fuller homesteads. There he later built a fine brick home 
and substantial farm buildings. He was constantly called up- 
on to aid in the support of his less fortunate brothers and 
sisters, nephews and nieces, but always maintained a quiet 
dignity and forebearance and contributed to every public un- 
dertaking. Several other families of our district might be 
mentioned with equal justice did space permit. Of course 
there were others concerning which no kindly historian would 
care to write but such unworthy influences as they exerted 
were more than offset by the exemplary habits and reproach- 
less lives of the majority. 

Never shall I forget the awful sorrow which came to my 
life when a young man of whom I was very fond was caught 
in some stealing escapade and actually went to the county jail 
for a term. Neither shall I ever forget his shamefaced ap- 
pearance as he came to my father’s home on the morning after 
his release to ask for work. He was the son of a shiftless 
neighbor and had often worked on our farm. He later be- 
came a respectable citizen and somehow I have a feeling yet 
that this must have been a miscarriage of justice. I was a 
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mere lad then, not yet in school, but the memory of my grief 
when this young man was sent to jail is still with me. 

Of course there were rough men in our neighborhood. Of 
course every boy who mingled with men heard oaths and ob- 
scene language. But in our own home and in the homes of 
those my family visited, I never heard language approaching 
the filth and obscenity which the modern stage offers and which 
the modern drawing room sometimes reveals. 

In the district to the north of ours were other excellent 
families—families of means and culture. The district north- 
east of ours was.of slightly varying type. Here was found a 
colony of Irish birth, a community of rough but kindly people, 
for the most part somewhat uncultured and uneducated, yet 
industrious, thrifty and ambitious for their children. Social 
affairs in the last mentioned district were of somewhat a differ- 
ent character than in our own but nevertheless the people of 
the community were clean and wholesome even though liquor 
was more commonly used and accepted and an occasional brawl 
at the nearby village marred the otherwise peaceful atmosphere 
of the community. 

In the district to the south and east of our own was of yet 
another type. Here because of the character of the soil, the 
inhabitants were less prosperous. They had come to our county 
from portions of the country less progressive than had our own 
immediate neighbors and yet their school was one of the most 
progressive in our section; religious services were more regular 
and better attended and out from this rural school for reasons 
I do not understand, a greater number of young people went 
into colleges and universities and into the professions and the 
business world. 


The district which joined our own on the southwest was also 
somewhat different. In this district there resided at least 
three families above the average in leadership and progressive 
ideals. A Sunday-school was always maintained during the 
summer and during the winters this district supported a lec- 
ture course. Prominent ministers, judges and lawyers, people 
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who had traveled abroad, educators from colleges not too far 
away contributed their time and attainments to the cause of 
culture. My parents were among those who always purchased 
season tickets to these courses although the distance was about 
four miles and the winter roads not always of the best. The 
price of course for a family ticket for the season’s entertain- 
ment was kept at a very modest level, just enough being col- 
lected to pay the very modest expense. Anything left over 
usually went to the purchase of some needed school equipment 
and for books for the district library. 

Two of the schools among the five which I have described 
have, during the past ten years, been absorbed in a township 
consolidation. The others still remain as one-room schools. 
None perhaps today serve in just the same sense as being a 
community center for social and intellectual improvement as 
formerly. Good roads and motor cars have removed the neces- 
sity in some degree, nevertheless I still believe the rural school 
should remain as long as it exists, the center of community 
activities for the area it serves. 

Among my early teachers I hold dear to my memories some 
of the very finest men and women I have ever known. To be 
certain they were not trained in training colleges for teachers 
and none so far as I know held degrees of any kind at the time. 
Some of them have since attained honors in the teaching and 
other professions, one at least being of international renown 
in the field of journalism. 

It was still customary during my earliest years in school for 
the teacher to “board around.” Quite recently I met a dis- 
tinguished physician in a Michigan city who told me of teach- 
ing in the township of which I write for $20.00 a month and 
board and of saving from his winter’s wages a sufficient sum to 
pay his expenses to the Centennial Exposition. This of course 
was before my time but how well I recall escorting a particu- 
larly attractive young woman to my home on her second week 
of school to present her to my father and mother as “my new 
teacher”. She resides in my own city today and I regard her 
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as one of my dearest friends and an influence in my life, the 
value of which I would not dare attempt an estimate. Another 
of my early teachers resides in a nearby town. I never meet 
her that I do not feel the urge to uncover my head and attempt 
to thank her for the fine Christian influence of her life upon 
the youth of that country school. She may have lacked the 
technique of the modern teacher but she had the ability to 
inspire her pupils with a resolve to do their very best at their 
lessons, to be clean and decent and honest and to submit to at 
least a degree of discipline and orderly conduct. She married 
a young man who was teaching in an adjoining district, as suc- 
cessful a teacher as she. Their lives for a half century have 
reflected the same degree of helpful influence which character- 
ized their work in the school room. 

I cannot say that every teacher who came to our school 
possessed equal merit but on the other hand I do not now 
recall that I ever received an evil influence from any of my 
school teachers. 

Social affairs from 1890 to 1900, the period following my 
emergence from adolescence and up to the time of my marriage, 
consisted mainly of mixed socials held in support of school 
and religious activities with now and then a formal party at 
some of the better and more prosperous homes. There was an 
occasional dance held in the country but for the most part 
those who liked this form of social activity found outlet at 
public dances held at the county seat and a village eight miles 
away. My own home was midway between the two. Grange 
and Gleaner halls located at hamlets within driving distance 
also were used for dancing, not all of these affairs being of the 
ultra-elevating type. 

Among other good influences upon the rural people of my 
day were certain farm organizations. A strong farmers club 
was maintained at the county seat, a club which now boasts 
almost three-quarters of a century of unbroken service and a 
club which has counted among its members the best citizens 
of our county and before which some of the most distinguished 
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citizens of Michigan have spoken. At one time the Patrons of 
Industry thrived in our immediate locality but soon passed out 
of existence. 

Sleighriding was a favored diversion, sleighing parties being 
frequently organized with a social or dance within driving 
distance as the recreation point. Good skating was provided 
on the old mill pond which was located within a short distance 
of our own school. Young men and boys thought nothing of 
walking two or three miles to attend a debate or spelling school 
at some school house, the walks home from these occasions on 
a moonlight night along snow banked roads with the white 
fields stretching their way on every hand still being a pleasant 
memory in my own mind. 

Baseball was not as popular then as in later years and foot- 
ball was not known in our vicinity. Wrestling, footraces, 
swimming, jumping, and similar sports were popular among 
the boys. 

Entertainment for the younger boys and girls in their idle 
time was not considered a great problem fifty years ago, in fact 
there was not a great deal of idle time for the average farm boy 
or girl. Girls were expected to help their mothers with the 
lighter tasks of the home and to learn to sew and cook and 
otherwise prepare themselves for the business of home-making. 
There were plenty of things which a growing boy might do. 
There was wood and water to carry and there were pigs and 
calves to feed. Other light work about the farm was employed 
to keep boys from running wild and yet it has never occurred 
to me that my chilhood was robbed of anything worth-while. 
Another boy quite near my own age lived just across the fields 
from my home and we frequently were found together at boyish 
play. At school, the play was necessarily planned to accom- 
modate boys and girls of varying ages and tastes. Modern 
educators decry the individualistic tendencies of rural school 
play. This writer cannot subscribe to such fears. It is my 
contention that individualistic play develops individuality and 
incentive as well as ingenuity and resourcefulness, all cer- 
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tainly valuable at least to a degree. A country boy or girl, 
reared under proper guidance, turns his attentions to the things 
about him—living things, things of worth, things of promise. 
He learns to love the birds and the bees. He learns to watch 
the sky and sees the beauty of the stars and the clouds. He 
takes note of the glory of the sun but remembers that rain is 
just as essential even though it interferes with his play or 
his work. He delights in the shade of a tree but soon learns 
that too many shade trees are not profitable for the farmer. 
He takes the same delight in the lines of a purebred calf as the 
city boy does in a shining roadster. He learns to entertain 
himself with worthwhile things and does not injure himself 
with unending play and destructive amusements. 

Not much money was available in our own home for books 
and magazines and no real works of art adorned our walls. 
Two or three weekly newspapers, including the county seat 
newspaper which this writer now edits, came to our home. 
Daily delivery of mail in the rural sections did not come for 
several years after I had gained maturity. In fact not many 
homes afforded good magazines. The Fuller family was an 
exception. For many years Harpers, Scribners and similar 
magazines had been read and carefully preserved. As a boy 
hungry for reading, I have walked the three miles to their home 
on many an occasion to return a few magazines I had finished 
and was loaned others, including now and then a good book 
which some member of the family had suggested. Of course 
every member of our family shared in the enjoyment of this 
class of reading which our own circle did not possess. Other 
families also possessed some good books and were generous in 
loaning them to those who desired them. 

Some students of rural life are shocked at the relations which 
exist between farm labor and employers. In my youth every 
farm of eighty acres or more had a “hired hand” unless there 
were grown-up boys or young men of the family to do the work. 
Where there were not young women in the family, there was 
also almost always a “hired girl’. Life on the farm is an 
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intimate relationship. Home is not just a place where the 
members of the family congregate on occasions only to go, each 
their own way. The farm home is more than a home—it is 
the work shop, the business office, the club—it is more than a 
place to eat and sleep. And so the help was taken into the 
very intimacies of the home and in most of the families of our 
neighborhood, the farmers were very careful as to the reputa- 
tion of the young man who applied. Not only was he con- 
sidered for work, he had to be lived with. Some of the most 
successful men of our county at the present time were employed 
on farms as hired hands while I was a young lad. Some of 
the very finest women of our country were gathered up by 
young farmers from some neighbor’s kitchen to preside over 
their own household. In those days domestic work was as 
honorable as any and just as fine women as were to be found 
were employed either at home or in some other home. 

At least one recent writer on life in the open country has 
laid violent hands upon the township government. According 
to writer referred to in the foregoing sentence, there is not a 
single good thing about this unit of government. He refers 
to it in terms of extreme harshness and suggests that the coun- 
try would have benefitted had it died “aborning”. “Better that 
its navel cord had never been tied” is the language used. 

Quite to the contrary is the opinion held by this writer. For 
almost two score years, I have been identified with politics and 
public office. As a young lad I always took delight in being 
permitted to accompany my father to the “town meeting”. In 
the old days before the township had a town hall of its own, 
the elections were held in a cheese factory, an upper floor being 
available. I remember perching myself along with other boys 
of my own age on the joists above the milling voters and watch- 
ing the poll workers attempting to influence voters in behalf 
of their favorite candidates. This was in the day before the 
present Australian ballot system was in vogue. Each party 
then prepared its own tickets and each candidate prepared 
himself with a generous supply of “stickers” which were 
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peddled by friends and supporters. In those days the parties 
were very evenly divided and seldom did the candidates of 
any party win all the places to be filled. 

The early township officers were men of high repute. They 
took their rsponsibilities seriously and they were for the most 
part looked up to by citizens of the township with respect. 

Others besides sociologists have lately seen fit to severely 
criticize township government as inefficient and wasteful. At 
least let this be said—very few townships have reached the 
depths of municipal bankruptcy in which the average city finds 
itself involved. Let this also be said—in the township of which 
I write there has never been a political scandal, never a cent 
of public funds defaulted, and never has a public official been 
before any court for misfeasance or malfeasance in office. I 
believe that today there is more genuine and unselfish public 
service to be found in the average rural township than in any 
other unit of government within the state. 

During the twenty-five years which have elapsed since I left 
the farm for other occupations many changes have come about. 
The free delivery of mail has brought the daily press to almost 
every farm home. The telephone also has done much to keep 
the farm home in touch with the outside world and since the 
development of the radio, the farm family now is as much 
informed regarding the daily doings of the world as the most 
enlightened. In fact from conversations with my farmer 
friends I am inclined to the belief that the average farm radio 
brings in more of the worthwhile things of the air than the 
average city receiving set. The motor car has widened the 
personal contacts of the average farm dweller somewhat from 
the value of the community centers of former years but by no 
means has it removed the necessity for neighborhood and com- 
munity activities nor has it destroyed these good things 
altogether. 

In the township where I was born and spent my farm years, 
there are at present to my personal knowledge four active and 
well conducted community clubs, each with satisfactory mem- 
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bership, each with a well rounded monthly program, each with 
fine leadership and fine objectives. Located within this town- 
ship also is a community church with regular religious services, 
a strong ladies aid and missionary group. This township is 
also served by three churches located at the county seat city 
which occupies four sections of the original township. In 
practically every section of Ingham county there is some form 
of community organization. In some cases it takes the form of 
church organizations; in others it is the farmers club, two 
especially strong ones being active in the county; in others, it 
is the Grange; in others, the community club serving a smaller 
clientele. Then there is a growth of later years designated 
as the 4-H boys and girls clubs, child study clubs, Parent- 
Teacher associations, adult and girls canning and sewing 
clubs, adult and boys live-stock and crop clubs, and many 
others. 

The rural church has suffered since my youth but I am not 
so certain that the Christian graces-—faith, hope and charity— 
have suffered. Nor am I willing to believe that the boys and 
girls of the farm are suffering in contrast with the boys and 
girls of the cities. I meet them everywhere, frequently in mixed 
groups along with their parents. I find them clean, alert, in- 
telligent, well-mannered, respectful, informed and resourceful. 
They still continue to take commanding positions alongside 
their city classmates in our city and village high schools and 
in increasing numbers are found in high places in professional, 
civic and business life. 

Some writers have attacked the district school entertainment 
as a horrible example of what the rural sections have to offer 
in cultural development. I will admit that “speakin’ pieces” 
sometimes becomes boresome to the casual visitor but on the 
other hand when I look into the shining faces of admiring 
parents and realize how hard the teacher has worked with the 
limited facilities at her disposal and her time crowded with 
class recitations, I am resigned and am willing to believe now 
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that the rural school “last day” holds something which the 
sociologist has not yet discovered. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of certain of our 
intelligentsia to compare our own open country life with that 
of the village country life of Europe to the disparagement of 
our own. To this I cannot subscribe in all respects. 

To me the village and the city always means a lowering of 
standards. I remember some fine men who were kind and lov- 
ing at home on the farm but who became brutes when they 
went to the village and imbibed too freely in the social saloon 
and who frequently spent so much time at drinking and cards 
that their wives and children suffered much. 

Even in modern days of “home-brew” and “bootleg” liquor 
I seldom find evidences of such practices among my farmer 
friends. On the contrary one can scarcely mingle much in 
polite city circles without being forced to indulge in violations 
of the law of the land or be set aside as a non-participant in 
the common usages of society. 

The fine old families of my boyhood days have gone to their 
reward. In a few cases their descendants still remain upon 
the acres of their forefathers. In most instances others have 
come to till the soil cleared by these hardy men of the last 
century. Among the latter are descendants of European vil- 
lage culture. The lives of the two classes are in marked con- 
trast which leads me to believe my convictions regarding the 
values of American country life are well founded. 

Some of the thinner soils of the country where I was reared 
have become so depleted with tenant and irresponsible farm- 
ing practices that it has become practically abandoned. Border- 
line soils are now being tilled by those who are just clinging 
on with little hope for the future. Of course such a condition 
wherever found in agriculture or industry or elsewhere strikes 
a terriffic blow at society itself. In fact this is primarily an 
economic and not a sociological issue at all. A wiser state 
would transplant these people to lands where better living 
standards would be made possible and the lands now occupied 
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would be left to revert to open spaces where cliff dwellers of 
the great cities might come to renew life and where the in- 
habitants of the village and the smaller cities might enjoy 
that which their own fathers enjoyed—life in the open where 
cleanliness and decency and honor are in the ascendency and 
where filth and perversion and indecency and dishonor cannot 
exist. 

Nature teaches its lessons with unerring accuracy. Cut a 
gash in a living tree and the scar is soon healed. Dump filth in 
the open and nature soon covers it with a blanket of grass 
and flowers. The very silence of the countryside heals the 
mind tortured with the din of the city. The songs of the birds 
inspire the listener to holy thought. The whirring of a quail 
brings a tingle to jaded nerves and leads one to renewed effort. 
Swaying boughs soothe maddened brains. The noonday sun 
points to new glories while eventide leads to reflection and 
reconsecration. The moon and the stars and the quiet of the 
night and the dawn and the beginning of a new day all hold 
within themselves the touch of divinity and inspire new hope 
and clean thoughts and honest desire. 

Nature is crude yet it is beautiful; it is harsh yet it is 
gentle; it is inexorable and unrelenting to those who violate 
its laws yet its mantle of charity falls upon those who love and 
understand its edicts. 

The open country life may offer less of the artificial but it 
offers more of the real. Men and women who have lived amid 
its influences are to be found in every high place in human 
endeavor. It must be held then to wield an influence for good 
which the strict professional observer has not discovered. 











THE OscreoLA MINE AND LocaTION 
Mrs. Roopa J. DoNALD 


LAURIUM 


HE small towns of Michigan have an importance all their 

own. They rise slowly, surely, grow apace, flourish for 
years during which time the talent is developed that later on 
helps to make the larger city famous, then empty themselves 
and pass into oblivion. Just such a town was the Osceola 
Mine Location, which lies about two miles south of Calumet, 
Michigan. 

“The Osceola copper mine proper was first opened in 1873, 
on the Calumet Conglomerates; this bed proving unremun- 
erative, work was begun on the Osceola Amygdaloidal bed and 
the mine soon became a dividend payer.” 

For a short time the agent of Osceola was Mr. John R. Ryan, 
later the Hon. F. G. White became agent.2, Capt. John Daniel 
became mining captain in 1876 and succeeded Mr. White as 
agent in 1878.3 

Immediately the Mining Company began to build houses for 
its employees. Each side of a rugged road, barely wide enough 
for the ox-teams to pass over, men began cutting down trees 
and preparing the logs, building as they were ready, the houses 
being occupied as soon as they were finished. One of the first 
of these was rented by the writer’s parents. A long street of 
these houses was built, three little rooms downstairs and a 
leaky loft upstairs. There was no rock foundation, nor was 
there pantry or closet, cupboards or open shelves held the 
dishes while a cubby hole under the stairs served for a closet. 
If a.cellar was needed the man renting the house dug it for 
himself but usually people stored their vegetables in a “Root 
house”, a mound-shaped affair made of earth thrown over a 
rough frame or dug into the side of a hill. Such was Bush 
Street in 1874-75. 





1Weed, The Mines’ Handbook, 900. 

2Swineford, Mineral Resources of Lake Superior, 58. ; 

*Western Historical Company, History of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
264-320. 
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Back of Bush Street stood the Agent’s house, set down in 
a grove pines and maples. Beyond this grove was Depot 
Street, taking its name from the Mineral Range Depot which 
occupied a central position in the street. Depot street con- 
tained frame dwellings, larger and better finished than the 
Bush Street houses were and here the mine officials lived, 
though a little later the home of the surface superintendent, 
Mr. W. C. Watson, was erected a short distance from the 
Agent’s home and in the same grove. Still farther back of 
Depot St. stood another small street of log houses, known as 
Back Street.. As the mine proved its value, however, better 
houses were built, the old ones repaired and new additions 
built on. English, Irish and Germans remained in the ma- 
jority for years with a generous sprinkling of several other 
nationalities. During its palmiest days the Osceola Mine em- 
ployed several hundred men in its various operations and ac- 
cording to the census of 1910 there were in that year nearly 
1,500 people there.* 

A one-room schoolhouse was built between Bush Street and 
the grove, enlarged later to suit the growing population. The 
rooms were heated with large cylinder stoves and fitted with 
uncomfortable desks. The teacher was expected to teach any 
number of children of all grades. Slates, pencils, trays of 
letters for the beginners and a blackboard composed all the 
equipment but the morning sessions were opened with song and 
prayer. Girls were not expected to aim for higher education. 
To be able to read a little, write a little and figure up the 
store bill was all that many people considered necessary for 
girls. On Jan. 16, 1886, this school burned down. About the 
only thing saved being the key of the Primary room which the 
teacher had taken home when the door was locked the night 
before.® 

Eighth grade pupils went to Calumet school, to the old 
Washington building where for years Prof. E. T. Curtis was 
the superintendent. The children walked the two miles be- 


‘The Geographic Map-Atlas, 1910. 
5Key in the Writer’s possession. 
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tween Osceola and Calumet through all sorts of weather, tak- 
ing their lunch with them, often starting off in fine weather 
and returning in a blizzard. 

The Osceola people were frugal, industrious pioneers, ex- 
pecting no luxuries and working hard for the bare necessities. 
Each family cultivated a garden, raising their own vegetables 
which were stored in the “root house” for winter. A few of 
these old storage houses may still be seen in different parts 
of the Copper Country. Nearly everybody kept a cow or 
chickens or a pig, besides a young heifer to take the place of 
the cow to be killed in the Fall. Pork and beef were cheap, 
also poultry. Chickens sold for eight and ten cents a pound 
while turkeys brought a shilling and fifteen cents. Fish was 
plentiful and cheap all summer long. Many people made their 
own butter and kept it cool by placing it in a pail and dangling 
it in the well at the end of arope. Delicious English scalded 
cream sold for fifteen and twenty cents a glass with a pail of 
skimmed milk given over. 

Candles were bought by the pound and used for general 
lighting purposes until displaced by kerosene lamps of every 
shape and size. Everybody carried a lantern at night and the 
lantern became so much a part of the outdoor equipment that 
some people forgot when it was moonlight. The furnishings 
of that day were extremely simple, chairs and tables often 
being made by the man of the house, wood being plentiful and 
money scarce. A long bench beside the table served the chil- 
dren at meal time instead of chairs. All dishes were plain 
and substantial, the only fancy ones being family heirlooms 
brought from across the water. A shelf with scalloped paper 
held the family books while magazines were rare visitors. 

The kitchen was equipped with open-front stoves where 
children could easily push paper or other inflammable stuff 
into the fire and seriously injure themselves. The housewife 
used clumsy iron pots and pans calculated to last a lifetime. 
The weekly washing was done in heavy wooden tubs bound 
with hoops that cracked with the ice in winter and allowed 
the tubs to fall apart with the heat of summer. Sometimes, 
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_too, the hoops broke while the washing was in progress, depos- 
iting the laundry on the floor while the housewife stared in 
rueful amazement at the flooded kitchen. The ironing was 
done with heavy flatirons also calculated to last forever-more. 
The mother baked, boiled and stewed every article of food now 
supplied by the factories. She not only cooked it all but 
made her own yeast for raising during all the early years. 

Bare floors were the rule except for a mat or a strip of 
carpet made by the women of the home and fortunate indeed 
was the woman who managed to scrub those board floors 
without getting a splinter in finger or thumb. Bare, white- 
washed walls matched the floors. A picture from a magazine 
was a treasure, even if the frame had to be pine cones glued 
together and varnished or bits of bright colored flannel woven 
together and stuck on a cardboard frame. But with the pass- 
ing of candles the bare walls and floors also passed and with 
them untold drudgery. Painted floors or canvassed ones were 
a welcome change indeed while the lovely patterned wall paper 
was hailed with delight, the women putting it on the walls 
themselves. Pictures became the fashion while clumsy pots 
and pans were replaced by light and bright tinware. 

The winter fuel was provided in the Fall by the men and 
boys who worked early and late cutting down trees, sawing, 
splitting and piling away the winter’s supply. Long box stoves 
heated the inner rooms, these stoves taking a fair length of 
log. The winters were very severe, neither storm-doors nor 
storm-windows being in use for years. Every crack around the 
doors and windows, every chink in the walls was stuffed with 
rags and paper while many times the mother was forced to 
shovel pans of snow from the upper floor before the children 
could get out of bed. When coal heaters, storm-doors and 
storm-windows came within reach of the working people they 
were regarded ‘as miracles of comfort. To light a coal fire in 
the Fall and keep it going all winter was wonderful indeed. 

People made their own roads. Men had to shovel their way 
out from their doorway every morning after a storm to reach 
the main road to work and they returned home at night with 
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the icicles hanging from moustache and eyelashes and often 
with frozen ears or faces. Children waded through the snow- 
banks on their way to school, then circled about the cylinder 
stoves roasting their faces while their backs were freezing. Is 
it any wonder that the croaking music of the frog band was 
hailed with delight? Spring had come! Few things recall the 
past years more vividly than the spring song of the frogs. 

But people dressed to suit the weather in those days. Women 
and girls wore woolen hoods, crocheted or knitted by themselves. 
They also crocheted or knitted long scarfs, often three yards 
long by half a yard wide which men wrapped about their heads 
going to and from work and which women wore about their 
shoulders. Everybody wore wristlets, mittens and mufflers, 
all homemade. The girls knitted their own stockings and 
helped the mother knit for the rest of the family. And King 
Winter beautified the cheeks with roses without the help of 
paint or powder. 

Women wore long dresses, the toes of their shoes barely 
showing. For years the bustle was an important article of 
wearing apparel. The underwear was woolen, generally of 
home manufacture with a warm skirt and petticoat. All 
dresses were lined throughout, padded and boned, the lower 
part of the skirt being interlined with stiff buckram and finished 
with a row of braid stitched around inside the skirt bottom to 
protect it. Sober colors were favored and strong material, 
Kentucky jean being a general favorite, and nobody dreamed 
of wearing their best clothes on a week day. 

The summers were as nice as the winters were severe though 
electric storms always followed a period of sultriness, some- 
times accompanied with hail which generally did considerab’e 
damage. Pretty bright calicoes were worn in summer and sun- 
bonnets many women wore, their hats being saved for Sunday 
wear. Women made their own sunbonnets of gingham or like 
material, the part that covered the front of the head being 
heavily corded and reached from ear to ear while the back was 
plain material shirred on to the corded brim and forming a cape 
that reached to the shoulders and around to the chin where the 
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bonnet was tied with bands of plain material. Hats were 
always worn on Sunday and on special occasions, the outfit 
being completed with a pair of fingerless silk mitts which just 
reached the knuckles. 

All children had chores to do, the girls knitting, crocheting, 
patching quilts or sewing carpet rags, and, of course, washing 
the dishes and acting as the mother’s general assistant. The 
boys fed the livestock and kept the barn clean, cut kindling, 
filled the woodbox, shoveled paths in winter and brought water. 
In summer both boys and girls went berry picking, gathering 
the delicious wild strawberries, raspberries and huckleberries 
which were preserved for winter. The berry pickers went in 
groups in early morning, taking a lunch with them and making 
it a picnic. Now and then a bear would be sighted which sent 
them all flying into another patch, but on the way to and from 
the berry patch the children always stopped at the wonderful 
springs of crystal water bubbling up from rocks and sand. Here 
they rested and refreshed themselves. Osceola was blessed with 
several such springs which old timers remember with delight. 

Another pleasure the young folks enjoyed was gathering 
the fragrant Arbutus in early spring, often rising with the sun 
and gathering great bunches of it before school time. Berrying, 
gathering Arbutus, sitting on a fallen log and chewing the 
spruce gum found there, then trailing through the clover fields 
after the cow are among the pleasantest memories of childhood 
days. 

One of the hardest tasks in winter was getting a supply of 
water. Usually, one well served two or more families. A plank 
platform with a covered box top covered the well into which 
the pail was lowered with a wooden crook. The platform in 
winter soon became solid ice while within the well itself a 
circle of ice formed from top to bottom, ice that daily grew 
thicker until not even a five pound pail would go through. Then 
somebody must go down into the well and chop the ice, a 
dangerous and disagreeable job, performed at intervals by the 
men using the well. Many times the weekly washing had to 
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be done with melted snow, a job that took more time than the 
washing itself. 

For some time the Methodists held services in the school- 
house until the Mining Company made it possible for them to 
secure a building they had no further use for. That building 
was moved over to a plot of ground centrally located and made 
into a neat church edifice. This church was dedicated Jan. 15, 
1882.6 The majority of people went to church, the Catholics 
to their church at Hecla and the Protestants to the Osceola 
church. Ministers from Lake Linden and even from Cliff Mine 
came to supply the pulpit during the first years, then a full 
time minister served Osceola and a parsonage was built. Sur- 
rounded by woods and shut in by snowdrifts the church became 
the center of interest and activity. Four services were held 
each Sunday besides the midweek service and the young people’s 
meeting, all of which were well attended. During the special 
services each winter people came every night through all sorts 
of weather. These services usually lasted from four to eight 
weeks and sometimes longer. During the great revival services 
of 1886 more than a hundred members were added to the church. 

This church had an excellent choir led by a man named 
William Blight, a genial leader and one who understood his 
business. Only a reed organ accompanied the singers but the 
music rang out in spite of snow and blizzards. This choir, on 
several occasions gave concerts and song services in other 
less favored locations, going to Boston, six miles to the South 
and to Allouez, six miles to the North of Osceola. Four seaters, 
loaded with the choir and their friends who enjoyed the pleas- 
ure these trips afforded. After one such concert at Allouez the 
whole party was treated to a delicious supper served by Mr. 
Ernest Bollman and wife. Mr. Bollman was the proprietor of 
the Allouez meat market at that time. Sometimes, on the re- 
turn trip the big sleighs would become wedged in a huge snow- 
bank and turn turtle but that only added to the fun. 

Only sacred concerts were given in the church. All plays, 
farces and like entertainments were given in the schoolhouse 


*Pitezel, Lights and Shades of Missionary Life, 457. 
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or the carpenter shop, the mine officials not only granting 
permission to use the carpenter shop but kindly fitted it up 
for the occasion. It was a happy bunch of youngsters when 
they first had printed programs, three of these from 1883 to 
1885 being in existence to-day.’ On Good Friday a supper was 
sometimes given in a vacant room in the schoolhouse. 

During the early days of village life the Indians came and 
went at will. Without warning of any sort a big warrior 
would suddenly darken the doorway, closely followed by several 
squaws with papooses strapped on their backs and carrying 
long strings of baskets and lovely beaded moccasins for sale. 
“Boo-zhoo”, “ten cents”, was their regular greeting. “Boo-zhoo” 
comes from the French word “Bon-jour” and means “how do 
you do” or “good morning.’® The Indians wanted money and 
eatables always and women were so afraid of them that they 
often gave more than they could afford to get rid of them. In 
late summer the Indians and half breeds brought lovely high 
bush huckleberries and blue berries which they sold for 75¢ and 
a $1 a twelve quart pail. The big black high bush huckleberries 
came from the deep woods. 

Until Vivian and Haun opened their store at Osceola the 
people traded at Red Jacket, two miles away. Teamsters de- 
livered the goods on certain days, charged the amount on a 
Pass book provided by the firm dealt with and took new orders. 
Bills were settled once a month, paydays being four and some- 
times five weeks apart, usually coming the nearest Saturday 
to the fifteenth of each month. Peddlers were frequent visitors, 
bringing all sorts of things in their packs which they carried 
on their backs, many of them doing a flourishing business. But 
after Vivian’s store opened the peddlers’ trade fell off. In 
1882 Johnson Vivian and Frank Haun formed a partnership as 
general merchants, opening their store with a $40,000 stock of 
merchandise. At the same time Osceola was granted a Post- 
office, the official name of which was “Opechee” Postoffice and 
Frank Haun became postmaster.’ 

In the writer's possession. 


8St. John, Lake Superior Copper Mines, 105. 
*Western Historical Company, History of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
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In 1875 Kohlhaas and Ward established a meat market at 
Osceola, the only one there.’° 

Neither hospitals nor nurses were dreamed of for many years. 
Neighbors helped each other. The Mining Company provided a 
doctor for its employees. By paying a small sum each month 
the men secured medical attendance for themselves and their 
families but neighbors cared for the sick ones, looking after the 
new babies and old ones, although the highest wages a hired 
girl could command for years was $5 a month and girls worked 
mighty hard sometimes to get that. Yet little as it was not 
many could afford'a hired girl, so women helped each other 
and many lifelong friendships were formed by such service. 

The Mineral Range Railroad ran through Osceola, a narrow 
gauge at first built by a company organized June 19, 1871. The 
road was completed Oct. 11, 1873, and admitted a train over it 
the same day under charge of A. H. Viele.’! 

The pioneers fought hardships, poverty and pests and to a 
certain extent conquered them all but the one foe they could not 
down was the liquor traffic. No saloons were allowed on the 
Mining Company’s property but Red Jacket was alive with 
them. Men toiled every day, then turned over much of their 
hard earned wages to the saloons. Saturdays and Paydays were 
anxious days for the tired wife and mother whose daily job was 
stretching the dollars. Many long hours white-faced wives 
watched and waited for the rambling step they longed for yet 
dreaded to hear, not daring to show their disgust and hatred 
of the whole business unless they wanted a pair of black eyes 
or something worse. The few coins left in the pockets of their 
drunken partners were seized and hidden after the men were 
asleep. The mud-splashed clothing had to be cleaned and 
pressed but the hat, oftentimes, -was nowhere to be found. 
Wounds and bruises told of drunken rows which often caused 
the loss of several days’ work, another hardship in those days of 
small wages. 

For some years a Good Templar’s Lodge flourished, its most 


Ibid, 309. 
UT bid., 254. 
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ardent supporter being a reformed drunkard. Ladies were ad- 
mitted as members and a few brave spirits endeavored to rouse 
the people to a sense of their responsibility. Gradually the 
fight against the liquor traffic spread throughout the Copper 
Country. Lecturers came to Calumet whose very lives were 
threatened but in spite of threats every speaker secured a 
packed house. 

All special occasions were made hideous by drink. Weddings 
especially. These were the days of the charivari when the 
serenading party brought liquor with them and bought more 
with the money given them, whatever the sentiments of the 
bride and groom might be. On one occasion a fatal shooting 
occurred and accidents nearly always resulted from these wild 
scenes. King Alcohol overshadowed every phase of village life 
and ruined some of the brightest young men of the Copper 
Country. 

The long twilight evenings were thoroughly enjoyed after the 
strenuous working days. Vacations were unheard of and only 
three general holidays were given throughout the entire year— 
Fourth of July, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. In later 
years family trips were often taken in summer. Men secured 
a day off and took their families to Eagle River, a wonderful 
treat for all. They started about seven o’clock with a span of 
horses and a fourseater and arrived at Eagle River about 11 
o’clock, A. M. where they had lunch beside beautiful Lake 
Superior, then wandered about the beach, hunted agates, went 
boating or swimming until about 2 o’clock. Piling into the 
rigs again they usually started for Manhattan where supper 
was eaten under the shadow of the bluffs, then played games, 
picked berries or walked about and after a royal good time 
would reach home about 8:30 or 9 o’clock, tired and happy. 

Osceola was full of young people who found life worth living. 
Dozens of little pleasures were theirs—snow-shoeing, ski riding, 
toboggan slides and sleigh rides. They flatly defied old Winter 
and gaily went their happy ways. There were surprise parties, _ 
concerts, musical evenings and when all else failed the dog 
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was hitched to the ordinary sled and off they went getting no 
end of fun. They were wide awake to all that went on around 
them and interested in every new thing. For instance, a party 
of young people walked from Osceola to Tamarack one evening 
to see the new Tamarack shaft which was lighted by a wonder- 
ful new light. That electric light is believed to have been the 
first one ever shown in the Copper Country. Some of these 
same young people climbed the rickety ladders into one of the 
mine shafts, went down several levels and into the drifts, rode 
the tram cars and ran the drilling machine, coming up with a 
better idea of what underground work meant. 

Then there were special day celebrations—Fourth of July 
and Christmas being planned for weeks before. Independence 
Day began with booming cannon, firecrackers and noise of all 
sorts. The big event of the morning was the Calithumpian 
Parade which took place in Red Jacket. It was generally well 
worth the walk up there to see, the many floats being really 
beautiful and the best of them winning substantial prizes. Not 
the least joy of the day was meeting old friends who seldom 
saw each other except on some such special occasion. 

In the afternoon there was an array of sports—catching the 
greasy pig, climbing the greasy pole, baseball, foot races for 
old and young but the Osceola people returned home at noon for 
the annual Sunday School picnic which was always held in the 
grove near the agent’s house. The teachers and scholars met at 
the church and marched to the picnic ground headed by a band 
hired for the occasion. Barrels of lemonade and heaped-up 
baskets of cakes, cookies, sandwiches awaited the crowd. Seated 
on rough board seats or in groups on the grass the picnickers 
had an enjoyable afternoon. There were swings for the chil- 
dren and games for the older ones until twilight fell. Then the 
young folks wandered off to Red Jacket to see the fine display 
of fireworks which usually were set off on the old baseball 
ground, now the Agassiz Park. The only blot on those holidays 
was the drunks met wherever we went, drunks ready to quarrel 
at the least provocation. 
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The Christmas celebration lasted longer. All work except 
stuffing the turkey and trimming the tree was done before 
Christmas Eve. There were excited consultations about gifts 
and last minute decisions about entertainments, hanging up the 
cedar boughs and setting the Christmas tree on its stand. No 
modern toys decorated those trees but strings of popcorn, cran- 
berries, large red apples hung by the stem, gorgeous twists of 
stick candy, dolls and little gifts made by the women and girls. 
Everything must be done before evening. Then the fun began 
with the minstrels, a party of young men known as the “Black 
Diamonds” who created no end of fun with their Negro Spirit- 
uals, their banjos and bones which they manipulated with great 
fervor. Other parties in comic costumes followed these, going 
from house to house until midnight. . 

On the street corners a group of older men sang the beautiful 
Christmas Carols. On Christmas morning the father of at least 
one family woke the children with: “As I sat on a Sunny Bank” 
or “While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night.” Imme- 
diately after breakfast the carol singers were likely to appear, 
about twenty or more men who sang the grand old Cornish 
carols as only Cornish men can sing them, giving pleasure 
beyond words to everybody. 

Christmas dinner next claimed attention, relatives and 
friends gathering together for the celebration. The table fairly 
groaned under the heavy turkey, plum pudding and delicious 
accessories. The afternoon was spent in visiting by the adults 
while music, games or sleigh rides engaged the younger ones. 

The church choir furnished special music—anthems, carols, 
solos, duets for at least two Sundays. The Sunday School gave 
one evening’s entertainment during Christmas week and in turn 
received a treat—Christmas cards or small gifts, oranges and 
candy. 

On New Year’s Eve a Watch Night service usually ushered in 
the New Year with song and prayer. Then New Year’s Day 
was another joyous time—another turkey dinner in a different 
home. Parties, sleigh rides and frolics of all sorts occupied the 
day. Of course there were the usual number of crabby people 
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who found fault with everything and everybody. There were 
little annoyances among the young people at times—two young 
men after one girl or two girls striving to win the favor of some 
young man but as a rule the Osceola young people shed all 
troubles and made the best of things. Among them were some 
of the finest young people of the Copper Country. From among 
them there went out four doctors, two dentists, two local 
preachers and two regularly ordained ministers and one Judge, 
besides dozens of others just as fine who entered every walk of 
life and made good, marrying and raising families of good 
citizens. 

The great tragedy of the Osceola Mine and Location was the 
terrible mine fire that snuffed out the lives of thirty men and 
boys, plunging the entire village into grief hard to bear and tak- 
ing away a number of the very best citizens and some of the 
most experienced miners. !” 


2Sept. 7. 1895. 
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HEN one is about to review the events of nearly three 

\ \ quarters of a century, one greatly feels the need of a 
diary in order to establish their chronological sequence. On 
the other hand, many newspapermen contend that accuracy 
spoils art. To a philosophical mind, therefore, it must be ap- 
parent that the thing to do, in the absence of a diary, is 
to adopt a golden mean and this, aided by a fairly good mem- 
ory, is the course that has been determined upon in the follow- 
ing reminiscenses. 

In 1860, the year in which I was born, Detroit, my native 
city, could only boast of between sixty and seventy thousand 
inhabitants. As a matter of fact Toledo regarded us with ill- 
concealed disdain and was generally considered a municipality 
with much brighter prospects... However even limited size and 
provincialism have their compensations and it can therefore be 
safely asserted that the people of the City of the Straits were 
as happy then, if not happier, than they are now. For one 
thing everyone knew everybody else, who was anybody so to 
speak, all of which created a notable community spirit. Now- 
adays we old timers can perambulate the city streets for miles 
without meeting a single acquaintance; but in the distant days 
I write of we could scarcely traverse a block without running 
into someone we knew. And life, generally, was not as com- 
plicated as it is now but much more leisurely. 

Detroit, then, was a city of homes embowered in foliage. 
Time and again I have climbed to the top of the City Hall 
tower and looked down upon a veritable sea of treetops as 
green as the traditional emerald isle. This was the time, too, 
when the old horse-chestnut trees were at their best and pre- 
sented a marvelous sight, with their myriads of “candles” 
whenever the perennial miracle of Spring was re-enacted. 
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Whenever I have ascended the City Hall tower, I have been 
struck by the fact that, seen from on high, the avenues radiat- 
ing from the Campus Martius clearly run up hill, thus indi- 
cating that the natural drainage of the city is toward the river. 
This is not so apparent on the level because the incline is 
gradual, 

In the days before the Chicago stockyards nearly every De- 
troit butcher did his own slaughtering and it was, consequently, 
no uncommon sight to see cattle, sheep, and pigs driven through 
the city streets in large droves. Once in a while, to the great 
delight of us boys, one or two of the animals would try to bolt 
through a shopdoor and it was always as good as a circus to 
observe the antics of the drovers in trying to head them off. 

Those were the days, too, when large lumber-rafts, from 
Alpena and beyond, used to come down the river to local saw- 
mills, a practice that persisted until the early nineties. And, 
talking about the river, I remember the time when Francis 
Petrus Paulus (1862-1933) and I, both little tots then, went 
down to the foot of Randolph Street with a pail to catch fish. It 
was an instance in which we anticipated the future, but the 
smelt had not yet begun to run. When I say that I recollect the 
above-mentioned incident, perhaps I ought to qualify my state- 
ment by saying that it seems to me that I remember. Appar- 
ently my memory goes back to 1865 when my brother Arthur 
died and his eyelids were held down by large copper pennies, 
and to the days of 1868 when the Reconstruction troops came 
back from the Civil War. But it may be possible, and is more 
than likely, that these incidents were referred to so often in my 
presence that they impressed themselves so vividly upon my 
mind that I imagined that I could actually recall them. 

But I do clearly remember a visit to Belle Isle long before a 
bridge to the island was built. At that time there was a brick 
refreshment station (known as Lorimer’s) there in about the 
same location as the present casino but much nearer to the 
river. On this occasion I was wading along shore when a 
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leech got between my toes and I yelled bloody murder because 
I thought the blamed thing was going to drain my veins. 

Those were the days when the unpaved streets of Detroit 
were illuminated by means of gas and it used to prove diverting 
to us youngsters, at twilight, to watch the lamplighters scurry 
up their short ladders and apply the torch, one light appearing 
after another as they went up the street. Many streets were 
merely dirt roads but a limited number were paved with cobble- 
stones, mainly in the downtown section. And vehicles literally 
clattered when they passed over them. Under these circum- 
stances you can readily imagine why the introduction of 
asphalt pavements created such a sensation. 

Those who complain of a lack of comfort in the D.S. R. cars 
should have ridden in the “Bobtail” cars that we patronized 
when Detroit was young. In the winter these cars were not 
heated and straw was strewn all over the floor to keep the feet 
of the passengers warm. The driver used to throw his reins 
(they were horse-cars of course) over the dashboard and come 
into the car to collect the fare. And, winter or summer, he 
was exposed to the rigors of the weather. But it used to be a 
delight to us kids when, occasionally, one of these cars ran off 
the track and bumped over the cobblestones while the pas- 
sengers vainly endeavored to maintain their balance and 
dignity. No wonder we indulged in gales of laughter! 

In my early boyhood I remember seeing candle-molds in the 
attics of some of our friends that had been in use during the 
previous decennium. But we had, then, definitely passed the 
candle period and had arrived at the kerosene stage. How- 
ever soft soap, made from wood ashes, was still extensively 
in use as a medium for scrubbing floors. 

In the early 70’s and, I believe, up to the 80’s, Lafayette 
Avenue was set aside for sleigh-races where the elite of the 
town could be seen, any fine winter afternoon, in their fashion- 
able turnouts buried under the then ubiquitous buffalo robes 
and bearskins. The carriage and buggy were the ordinary con- 
veyances of the day and later, I think about 1900, an attempt 
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was made to introduce the English hansom cab but it failed 
although there was a hansom cab stand right in front of the 
city hall. At another period we aped the English by taking 
up the tally-ho but that, too, did not last long. 

I sometimes wonder if there has been a change in our climate 
because the ripsnorters we used to know, when people walked 
across the ice on the Detroit river, are conspicuous by their 
absence. But the weather-man has answered this question in 
the negative. I remember one winter, however, when it was 
cold enough to permit the erection of an “ice-palace”, con- 
structed of blocks of ice, somewhere out Michigan avenue; it 
was a part of a skating-rink. The only photograph of the ice- 
palace, still extant, is one taken by myself, which now reposes 
in the George B. Catlin collection of historical pictures pertain- 
ing to Detroit in the library of the Detroit News. 

Game was plentiful in Michigan in the 70’s and 80’s and I 
recall seeing deer piled up in front of the butcher shops and 
black bears suspended there from huge hooks. And wild ducks, 
quail, and partridges were sold in the public markets. 

From 1860 to 1880 the Germans in the city numbered nearly 
one-third of the population and were quite prominent in the 
social and political life of the town. My parents were always 
classed as members of this colony although they were in reality 
Danes, having been born in Schleswig, then as now under the 
Danish crown. 

Inasmuch as my father was one of the pioneer hotelkeepers 
of the city, as well as one of the early settlers, coming there in 
1852, a brief sketch of his life at this point may not be amiss. 
Claus Detlef Erichsen was born at Boren in Schleswig in 1822, 
and was a cabinetmaker by trade. He entered the army of 
Schleswig-Holstein and rose to the rank of a sergeant. As such 
he married at Rendsburg, Feb. 2, 1849, Elise Sophia Christiane 
Ruslaub (born 1828), the daughter of his superior officer Com- 
mander Peter Andreas Ruslaub. In 1844, while connected with 
the arsenal of the Rendsburg garrison, he was home on sick- 
leave when the arsenal blew up, he being the sole survivor. 
He narrowly escaped death on another occasion, here in Amer- 
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ica, when he fell asleep in a depot and the train he should 
have taken went through a trestle. He was honorably dis- 
charged from the army of Schleswig-Holstein on the 18th of 
February, 1851, and at once came to this country becoming a 
citizen of the United States in 1856. He was successively a 
furniture dealer, manufacturer of vinegar, and hotelkeeper, 
being best known in the last named capacity. As a matter of 
fact, during its entire existence, the Hotel Erichsen was cele- 
brated as a popular rendezvous of the German element. He 
enlisted, in 1861, as a first lieutenant of Battery K, 10th Michi- 
gan Regiment, but resigned after four months. Being one of 
the founders of the party under the oaks at Jackson, he was a 
Republican all his life and served as such on the Detroit Board 
of Estimates from 1879 until 1881, both years inclusive. He 
died in 1887, his wife having preceded him in death two years 
earlier. 

The hotel that bore his name was first situated at the corner 
of Randolph and Fort Streets and subsequently occupied the 
premises at 11-13 Farmer street, opposite the triangular space, 
between Bates, Randolph, and Farmer streets, that is now 
entirely taken up by the new Water Board Building. In those 
days, however, it was a pretty enclosed park, with a fountain 
and deer in it, and one of several such breathing spots in the 
down-town area. When the city endeavored to utilize the site 
for a new police headquarters building, my father tried to 
prevent the abolition of the park at his own expense. He 
engaged ex-Congressman Griffin and carried the case to the 
Supreme Court but lost. 

Among the German celebrities who patronized the hotel 
were: Alfred Brehm, the zoologist; Robert von Schlagintweit, 
the explorer; Georg Asmus, the poet; Marie Geistinger, the 
actress, and many others. One of its inmates, for many years, 
was Col. Hermann Ulffers, a distinguished veteran of the Civil 
War. Born in Westphalia, in 1827, he was educated at Coblenz 
and Bonn as a civil engineer. Having been an ardent sup- 
porter of the German insurrection of 1848 and 1849, he had to 
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flee to America after it was crushed and immediately began 
the active pursuit of his profession. He was engaged in rail- 
road surveying in Indiana until 1852, when he joined the gov- 
ernment geological surveying parties in Illinois and Missouri, 
with whom he remained until 1861. At the outbreak of the 
civil war he went to St. Louis, Mo., and enlisted in the regular 
army under General Fremont, who assigned him to duty on the 
staff of General Asboth. 

Col. Ulffers took an active part in the battles of Pea Ridge, 
Corinth, Perryville, and Stone River. He was subsequently 
transferred to General Sheridan’s staff and was commissioned 
an adjutant. He accompanied General Sherman on his march 
to the sea, and was captured and cast into Andersonville 
Prison. After a prolonged imprisonment, he succeeded in 
escaping and safely reached the Union lines, having endured 
many hardships on the journey. His health was greatly im- 
paired and after recuperating he was assigned to the staff of 
General Poe and promoted to the rank of major. President 
Lincoln confirmed the appointment on the 18th of March, 1865. 
When the war drew to a close President Johnson commissioned 
him as a lieutenant-colonel and he left the army as such. After 
the war he was active as an engineer in the department of the 
Mississippi, being transferred to the U. S. Lighthouse Depart- 
ment at Detroit in 1871, in which he continued until his death, 
at Harper Hospital, in the early ’80’s. Being a dear friend of 
my father’s he was buried from the hotel and I remember how 
thrilled I was to see the casket covered with the Stars and 
Stripes. 

A year or two before he died, a chambermaid at the hotel 
accidentally found a box under the colonel’s bed that contained 
some sticks resembling tallow candles and it was then discov- 
ered that the colonel, for several months, had been placidly 
sleeping above enough dynamite to blow up the whole block. 
The explosive was required for blasting operations at the 
Limekiln Crossing and not knowing what to do with it he had 
cut the Gordian knot by shoving it under his bed. 

And, talking about funerals, reminds me of some of the great 
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public obsequies I attended, notably those of Zachariah 
Chandler (1813-1879), John Logan Chipman (1830-1893), and 
Hazen S. Pingree (1842-1901). The remains of the first two lay 
in state at the city hall and I still remember that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jules Suckert (1862-), of the quartermaster-general’s 
department of the state militia, was in command of the guard 
of honor on the occasion of the Chipman funeral and stood like 
a statue at the head of the casket. If my memory serves me 
correctly, Chandler’s funeral, which occurred in November, took 
place in a snowstorm. And no one, who was there, will ever 
forget the overwhelming effect produced by the massed military 
bands as they paraded down Woodward Avenue, playing 
Chopin’s impressive funeral march, on the occasion of the 
Pingree funeral. They were followed by the governor’s horse 
with the reversed boots in the stirrups. There is also a 
personal reason why I remember the details of these obsequies 
so well. The Evening News, that day, did me the honor of 
reproducing my elegy on the deceased, entitled “Pingree’s 
Homecoming”, in a “box” in the middle of the front page. 
My elementary education was obtained at the so-called 
“Hermann’s Schule”, a private school conducted by Prof. 
George Hermann, Dr. Rudolph Dulon’s private school in 
Rochester, N. Y., the Detroit German-American Seminary, and 
the Realschule (Erster Ordnung) in Kiel, Germany. Professor 
Hermann was an original. Very tall and stout, he used to 
suffer intensely from the heat and all summer long had the 
floor about his desk wet down besides applying ice-water at 
intervals to his wrists. Returning to his classroom, after the 
class had indulged in a noisy demonstration, he impartially 
applied a rattan to the back of every pupil, knowing that thush«_ 
he was absolutely sure to punish the guilty parties. The school 
was held in the basement of St. John’s German Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, at the southeast corner of Farrar Street and 
Monroe Avenue, the windows being level with the street, and 
one day one of them, near my desk, was invitingly open and I 
took French leave, never to return again. At the time I was 
a pupil at the Seminary, it was in charge of Director Eduard 
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Feldner (1817-1874), and I can only remember two members of 
the staff, a teacher of mathematics by the name of Ilian and 
Professor Klemm, our teacher of history, who, later, became 
Superintendent of Public Schools at Cleveland. The Seminary, 
on the whole was a good school but finally had to be discon- 
tinued as the German colony in Detroit dwindled and the public 
school system improved. 

But if my memories of these early school days are rather dim, 
after the lapse of more than half a century, my recollections 
of the early stage in Detroit are all the more vivid. Well do 
I remember the old Detroit Opera House, with its magnificent’ 
drop curtain, one of the best things “Bob” Hopkin ever did. 
It represented the picturesque ruins of an old temple, over- 
grown with the flora of the tropics, and at the bottom, in the 
center, bore these unforgettable lines: 


“So fleet the works of men, 
Back to their earth again, 
Ancient and holy things 
Fade like a dream.” 


This opera house, like the present one, faced the Campus 
Martius, and also contained J. L. Hudson’s clothing store, 
which, if my memory serves me correctly, was located on the 
first floor. 

Well do I remember, too, how, on gala occasions, we young- 
sters used to stand in line, at the entrance to the gallery, 
patiently waiting for the doors to open and when at last they 
swung wide used to make a grand rush taking three steps at a 
time in order to obtain front seats. It was a time when every- 
body could afford to attend and gallery tickets, even to the 
best of attractions, did not exceed fifty cents. 

There I had the dubious pleasure of seeing Edwin Booth as 
Hamlet. It was a magnificent performance, of course, but one’s 
enjoyment was marred to a considerable extent by noting his 
scrawny neck which made it obvious that an old man was 
taking the part of a young one. 

There, too, I saw Minnie Haug in the Detroit premiére of 
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Carmen. On this occasion the supporting company was so poor 
that she left it in disgust the very next day. 

Then there was John McCullough in “The Gladiator” ; Rosina 
Vokes, supported by Felix Morris; Frederick Ward in King 
Henry IV; Fanny Davenport in “Fedora”; Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry; E. S. Willard; Richard Mansfield; Sol Smith 
Russell; E. H. Sothern; John Hare; Mr. and Mrs. Kendall; 
Sarah Bernhardt in “Gismonda”; Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and 
many, many others. It will not do to raise the floodgates of 
memory; their number is too great. 

It was on the occasion of the last visit of the Mapleson 
Opera Company to Detroit that Adelina Patti, the prima donna, 
was presented with a bill for $10, for professional services, 
which she had incurred by consulting Dr. William Brodie for 
a sore throat. She and her husband, Signor Nicolini, nearly 
raised the roof at the old Russell House over the effrontery of 
a physician who “should have felt honored and made no 
charge”, but they had to pay the bill to the huge amusement 
of the town. It was said at the time that the great artist was 
receiving one thousand dollars for every appearance and that 
she was liable to a fine of $600 if she refused to appear without 
a medical certificate of inability. 

Vivid, too, is my recollection of Lawrence Barrett in 
“Francesca da Rimini” at the Whitney Opera House, which 
was located at the northwest corner of West Fort and Shelby 
streets, where the new post-office is now in process of erection. 
He was supported by Louis James, and Otis Skinner and Marie 
Wainright were members of the cast. 

And my recollections of the Lyceum Theatre, on Randolph 
Street, near Champlain, are intimately connected with the 
excellent performances of the Vaughan Glaser and Fay Cour- 
teney Stock Company, as are those of the Garrick Theatre, on 
Griswold Street, near State, with the memorable productions 
of the first Jessie Bonstelle ensemble. 

But my Thespian reminiscences go back farther than that and 
cluster about the Atheneum, at the northeast corner of Ran- 
dolph and Congress streets, where I saw a wonderful (I was 
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only a child then and everything was wonderful) performance 
of “Mazeppa”. And when the grand climax was reached and 
the black horse, with Mazeppa strapped to its back, galloped up 
a mountainous incline and out of sight, I experienced one of 
‘ those genuine thrills that are never repeated. For the sake of 
completeness, it should also be stated that, being a real boy, I 
knew of the Theatre Comique, on the north side of Jefferson 
Avenue, near Randolph Street, where such naughty plays as 
“Black Crook” were staged and clog-dancing, the forerunner of 
tap-dancing, was in vogue. But some of the old “Black Crook” 
performers would have gasped to see some of the plays and 
movies that are permitted now and that have contributed so 
much to the decadence of the modern stage. 

Some day, when the history of the drama in Detroit is 
written, it will be rather difficult to find the necessary material 
on the German stage in the city because this is buried in the 
musty pages of the old-time German newspapers, such as the 
Michigan Volksblatt, the Herold, and the Abendpost, which 
were all dailies. Of these, only the Abendpost is now in exist- 
ence. Another German periodical that has survived the ever- 
gnawing tooth of time is the “Stimme der Wahrheit” (Voice of 
Truth), a Catholic weekly. 

Of all the players who were connected with the old German 
theater on the East side of Rivard Street, near Monroe, only 
one, so far as I know, is still alive—Mr. I. Joachimsthal, who 
was the leading man there in the days of my boyhood. In 
Romeo and Juliet, he naturally played Romeo and, so far as I 
was able to judge, played it well. Of other actors who were 
especially prominent at that time, I recall a comedian by the 
name of Richard Bradel and a tragedian named Adolf Buethe. 
The latter, by the way, was employed in a brewery and used 
to boast that he could drink forty glasses of beer a day; this 
is probably true because he died of dilatation of the stomach. 
The names of other German actors and actresses in the ’80’s 
and ’90’s, that linger in my memory, include Helena Kuhn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Deprosse, Emil Pfeiffer, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Jacobi, Herman Koeppner, and others. Just back of the Rivard 
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Street theatre was a tannery and whenever the curtain was 
raised the rich odor of the tan-bark floated over the footlights 
and assailed the nostrils of the audience. But neither this 
drawback nor inadequate scenery and costumes deterred the 
German public from attending and, while it lasted, the theatre 
was always fairly well patronized. From Rivard street the 
German drama migrated to the Arbeiter Hall, an enormous 
frame building at the northwest corner of Catherine and 
Russell streets, and thence to the Germania, Teutonia, and 
Carpathia Halls, where it maintained a precarious existence. 
Even the old Detroit Opera House was occupied by it occa- 
sionally and mention should also be made of the German plays 
that were given from time to time by the Harmonie and Con- 
cordia societies. But, after all is said, the fact remains that 
all of these performances served the ends of culture. The play 
was the thing and little else mattered. 

At the time I write of, 1860-80, rouge was the badge of 
infamy and a woman who smoked cigarettes was immediately 
classed with the demimonde. I wonder what some of the ladies 
of that period would say could they see some of their present 
day successors perambulate through the streets in their scanty 
raiment, rouged cheeks and lips, pencilled eyebrows, bobbed 
hair, etc.! As matters now stand, it seems to me that what 
the modern woman has gained in freedom she has lost in 
prestige. 

In the first decennium of the period mentioned, I am afraid 
we young scamps did not always show the proper reverence for 
the fair sex. I remember when we boys used to lie under a 
clothes-reel on a roof at the rear of the hotel (corner of Fort 
and Randolph) and chant, in unison: 


“Hoopskirts, dirty shirts, 
Five cents a piece,” 


until some irate woman complained to my father and the race 
was to the swift. I am afraid that, only too often, we escaped 
dire punishment we richly deserved. 

If I am able to-day to discriminate between good and bad 
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draftsmanship, it is mainly because I received lessons in 
drawing at the hands of Julius Melchers, the sculptor, and the 
less gifted but no less conscientious John Natus. Melchers, the 
father of the late Gari Melchers, the famous artist, taught a 
large class at Arbeiter Hall every Sunday morning during the 
winter months and maintained a woodcarving establishment for 
many years at 83 Randolph Street. The other half of the same 
building, numbered 85, was occupied by a gunsmith named 
Rheiner, who devised an automatic contrivance that effectually 
protected the premises against burglary. It consisted of a 
shotgun, facing the entrance, so arranged that it was dis- 
charged whenever the door was opened. In the course of years 
three yeggs who proved too inquisitive were thus maimed for 
life; the wonder is that some of them didn’t bleed to death. 

Street parades were a notable feature of the first two decades 
of my life and, it seems to me, were more colorful than they are 
now. If our military turnouts were more resplendent, it was 
probably due to the variety of uniforms displayed. There was 
the Light Infantry, for instance, with its formidable white 
bearskins, the Light Guard, the Montgomery Rifles, properly 
clad in green as became an Irish regiment, the Scott Guards, 
largely German, etc. To say nothing of the volunteer fire 
companies, who were at the height of their glory every fourth 
of July, in their natty outfit consisting of a black helmet, red 
shirt, black trousers, and black top-boots. Moreover the engines 
were polished like a mirror and the chief’s speaking-tube glist- 
ened so you could see it from afar. 

Nor should we forget the political parades, in one or two of 
which I participated myself. They were mostly held in the 
evening when thousands, in oilcloth capes and caps, carrying 
a swaying oil-lamp at the end of a stick over one shoulder, fol- 
lowed a band or drum-corps through the down-town streets. 
Those were the days when we took our politics seriously! 

And no grownup boy or girl can ever forget the perennial 
excitement caused by the annual circus parade, now, alas, but a 
memory. The brightly garbed ladies and cavaliers on horse- 
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back, the richly caparisoned mounts, a Roman chariot or two, 
the red and gold circus wagons, cages with the beasts of the 
jungle, Indians and cowboys, and, way at the end, the tooting 
caliope. Many, many years ago I wrote a “poem”, from the 
viewpoint of a small boy, that may find a place here in view of 
the historical interest that now attaches to these pageants. It 
is entitled: 


WHEN THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN. 


I clean forget to go to school 
When the circus comes to town, 
And am so full of ginger, 

E’en the cops can’t keep me down. 


They strut along the circus route 
And swing their clubs like fun 

And shout: “Get back in line there’, 
But I dodge them on the run 


Till the band in gilded chariot 
Comes tooting down the street 
Drawn by a score of horses 

It would be hard to beat. 


And the elephants come swinging by, 
I'll bet up at the Zoo 

Old Jimmy’d show them many a trick 
Those hulks could never do. 


Us kids get all excited 

O’er the many things we note— 
The beauties on their prancing steeds 
And Columbia’s gorgeous float. 


But we get the most excited 
When we see the dandy clown 
At the end of the procession 
When the circus comes to town. 


From 1872 until 1876 I sojourned in Europe and shall, of 
course, omit any reference to this period in these memoirs. 
When I returned to Detroit, in the fall of 1876, the political 
campaign of Hayes and Wheeler, on the one side, and Tilden 
and Hendricks, on the other, was in full swing. I remember 
a big pole, with the Democratic banner, that had been raised 
just East of the old vegetable market on Randolph Street and 
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that represented the straightest tree I ever saw, although it 
was over 75 feet high. 

During my absence abroad I had learned to talk, read, and 
write German fluently but had quite forgotten my English. 
In order to enable me to recover lost ground in this direction, 
my father sent me to Patterson’s School for Boys and he 
couldn’t have made a better choice. The school was then 
located at the southeast corner of Farmer Street and Gratiot 
Avenue and was patronized by some of the best families of 
the city. Among the boys who attended it was the late Ben 
Brodie, subsequently well-known as the physician of the De- 
troit Fire Department. One of the practical jokes he played 
on the long-suffering principal, Philo M. Patterson, consisted 
of tying a lot of metal scraps he found in the basement to 
the end of a string which he passed through a knothole in 
the floor. Pulling this string, while the class was in session, 
naturally created quite a commotion in the nether regions 
which the principal promptly undertook to investigate. While 
he was below, Ben deftly slipped the string through the knot- 
hole and thus the culprit was perfectly safe. But, so far 
as I can remember, Mr. Patterson never lost his temper and 
secretly probably enjoyed these little pranks as much as his 
pupils. He was wise in his generation and way ahead of some 
of the other pedagogues of those times. As the quickest way 
to regain a knowledge of English, for instance, he suggested 
that I read whatever I pleased even during class hours. As 
might have been expected, I promptly took to fiction, like a 
duck to water, and before long was again able to converse in 
my native tongue. 

I must have been either eight or ten years old when the 
Fort Wayne and Elmwood Street Railway began to experiment 
with a car operated by means of steam. It was the so-called 
Wilder Patent Tramway.* As the line traversed Randolph 
Street and we children were given free rides, the innovation 
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raph of this ancient contraption can still be seen at the Burton 
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was quite popular with us. But it did not prove practicable 
and was withdrawn in a few weeks. 

Fort Wayne has undergone but little change. We used to 
run out there occasionally to watch the drilling and take in 
the band concerts. On the latter occasions the musicians, 
almost invariably, formed a circle surrounded by the spectators. 

And, speaking of bands, do you remember—yes, I’m talking 
to you now, old timer—the old Northwestern Band, marching 
down one of the broad avenues of the City of the Straits to the 
immortal tune of Beethoven’s “Eroica” funeral march? As 
I remember it the uniform of these bandsmen consisted of 
black trousers with red stripes, a ditto tunic, and a helmet that 
resembled a London Bobby’s. 

After graduating from the Goldsmith Business University 
in the fall of 1878, it soon became clear to me that I was not 
cut out to be a bookkeeper, which was probably fortunate; if 
I had been chained to a desk, my health would probably have 
failed since I was none too robust at any time. Owing to the 
influence of Charles R. Eggemann, who, later, became my 
brother-in-law, I took up the study of medicine in the old 
Detroit Medical College, with Dr. John Henry Carstens as 
my preceptor. This period of my life has already been covered, 
in my Detroit medical reminiscences, in the Summer, 1931, 
Number of the Michigan History Magazine and will therefore 
be omitted here. But I do want to make just a brief reference 
to Old Man Warsaw, our colored janitor at the college. His 
duties were manifold and included calling for incoming stu- 
dents at the railroad depots and conducting them to the college 
building. In the presence of newspaper reporters, he main- 
tained the attitude of a sphinx. ‘Where do you get the bodies 
for dissection ?”, he was asked upon one occasion and promptly 
answered “Dunno, sir”. “How are they brought to the col- 
lege?” was the next question. “Dunno anything about it, sir 
—can’t break the rules.” “Is it one of the rules of the college 
that you are not to know anything?”, the reporter countered. 
“Dunno, sir,” and this “damnable iteration”, as the scribe 
called it, went on and on to all and every question asked. 
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Warsaw had one characteristic that announced him a long 
way off—ozena. If there is any odor more dreadful than that 
produced by this disease, I am not aware of it. 

In 1880, at the beginning of the third decade of my life, I 
began courting the lady who, in 1886, became my wife. And 
no less a person than Charles Dickens, the great English novel- 
ist, assisted in the wooing. It came about in this way. 
Browsing about in the bookship of James A. Roys (1822-1905), 
at 89 Woodward Avenue between Larned and Congress streets, 
I came upon Carleton’s edition of the works of the great Briton, 
as illustrated by Cruikshank, and decided at once to acquire 
them, if possible. But how was the difficulty for I had no 
money. I explained to Mr. Roys that I could only buy the 
books one by one, at 75¢ each until the set was complete, where- 
upon he remarked that he would be left high and dry with a 
broken set if I should fail him. “But,” he finally concluded, 
after scrutinizing me carefully, “I’ll take a chance on it.” And 
thus it came about that I became the owner of that edition 
of Dickens, which still graces my library shelves, and wept 
with my sweetheart, to whom I read the novels, over the death 
of Little Nell, just as we laughed over Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness, Sam Weller, Micawber, and the rest of the glori- 
ous crew. Do you wonder that a bust of Dickens still adorns 
my study? 

Andrew Wanless (1824-1898), another bookseller, whom I 
knew best when he was located at 15 and 57 Grand River 
Avenue, was a typical Scotchman and, unlike Mr. Roys, also 
dealt in second-hand books. It used to amuse me, whenever 
anybody offered him an old tome, to see him retreat to the 
rear of the store there to consult an antiquarian guide as to 
its value. But the result was always the same and he drove 
a rather hard bargain which, I presume, is the essence of 
the second-hand book business. Wanless had a local reputa- 
tion as a Scottish-American poet and was an enthusiastic mem. 
ber of the St. Andrews Society. He highly prized a letter 
from the secretary of Queen Victoria acknowledging the ac. 
ceptance of a volume of his poetry which she probably never 
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read. But her letter served to delight the heart of an old 
man and that, after all, was enough. 

Just at about this time, too, that is to say in the early 
eighties, I became a regular patron of the original Detroit 
Public Library which occupied a triangle at the rear of the 
first Central High School. The latter was located in what 
is now known as Capitol Square Park and fronted on State 
Street; it was destroyed by fire in 1893. The present library 
staff will undoubtedly be surprised to learn that the first 
library was in charge of but two attendants, sisters by the 
name of Pattison, tall, prim, and clad in black, as I remember 
them, whose father was a second-hand bookdealer in the tri- 
angle between Michigan and Lafayette avenues, right back of 
the City Hall. His store occupied an old frame structure that 
was so overloaded with books that I never entered it without 
a lurking fear that it might collapse. But having been reared 
by an old time builder, it never did. : 

I still remember the opposition that manifested itself and the 
lively newspaper controversy that took place when the novel 
project of a Central High School was first broached. The con- 
tention was that it was intended for the children of the rich 
only, a silly argument that has been utterly refuted by the 
history of the present high schools. 

One fine evening, in this period, the floor committee of a 
labor union that had advertised a dance in the ballroom of the 
old Biddle House, at the Southeast corner of Randolph Street 
and Jefferson Avenue, arrived there and, to their great aston- 
ishment, found the hall dark. They rooted out the janitor 
and. vehemently demanded that he turn on the lights. He 
cooly informed them that he had instructions not to light up 
until the rent was paid. They threatened to see old Luther 
Beecher, the owner, about it and he conceded that that was 
their privilege. So off they went to the well-known grey stone 
Beecher residence, on the northside of Jefferson, near Rivard, 
to see the old gentleman who had a well- or ill-deserved repu- 
tation as an eccentric. What followed went the rounds of 
the town to the great amusement of all who knew both parties 
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to the dispute. When the laborites stated their case, Mr. 
Beecher inquired, with a rising inflection and final emphasis 
on the last word: “Did my janitor say that?” “Yes, yes,” they 
eagerly assented. “Well, that was right”, was the unexpected 
reply and the discomfited committee had to trail back to the 
hall and manage to scrape enough money together to pay the 
rent before the dance went on. 

Still afflicted with that not uncommon disease, pruritus scri- 
bendi, it was through the medium of my pen that I made the 
acquaintance, not long after my graduation from the old 
Detroit Medical College, in 1882, of a coterie of artists includ- 
ing Joseph W. Gies (1860-), Francis Petrus Paulus, Harry 
Woodhouse, and William Hafeker. A French professor, by 
the name of Enverard, was also of the party. He had a tragic 
end, many years later, while he and Mr. Gies were making a 
bicycle tour through one of the New England States; a train 
suddenly came around a bend and decapitated him. But at 
the time I write of we were all young and our hopes as well 
as our spirits ran high. We met in various studios, usually 
in that of Mr. Gies, and sometimes indulged in costume parties, 
for which purpose Gies and Paulus, who had just returned 
from abroad, usually furnished genuine mediaeval costumes, 
including the necessary accoutrements. It was in these sur. 
roundings that I unconsciously absorbed some knowledge con- 
cerning foreground and background, chiaroscuro, perspective, 
and the jargon of artists generally, that stood me in good 
stead in after years. I remember that one of my artist friends, 
in order to make me see things through his eyes as it were, 
pointed out six different shades of green in a tree by the road- 
side. It was through these same friends that I first met “Bob” 
Hopkin (1832-1909), a tall Scotchman with a full beard, griz- 
zled by then, who was very fond of wearing a beret. He was 
particularly well known as a marine artist and many of 
his paintings may undoubtedly still be found in Detroit homes. 
The late Jesse W. Farwell, capitalist, who was a great admirer 
of Hopkin, left a legacy to the Detroit Museum of Art for the 
installation of a Hopkin Room in the museum for which Mr. 
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Gies painted a portrait that could not be excelled. But for 
some reason the legacy was declined, which was a pity. No 
artist more richly deserved the contemplated honor. 

I repeatedly called at the Hopkin Studio in the barn back of 
his house on First Street and was always hospitably received. 
The last time I saw him he gave me an autographed photograph, 
realizing perhaps that his end was near. The photograph 
represents one of his illustrations to a poem on hunting but 
the figure in the chair looks very much as the artist himself 
might have looked under the same circumstances. I wonder 
if it was a self-portrait! 

Did you ever hear of the famous reception given by Wm. B. 
Conely, the artist? I think it was held at the Noyes and Ives 
art gallery. The guests had been invited to inspect Conely’s 
paintings—mostly still-life—and, incidentally, to sample a 
punch the artist had brewed. “Bob” Hopkin, always fond of 
a practical joke, surreptitiously poured a quart of Scotch into 
the punch, which greatly enlivened the proceedings. One tee- 
totaler was heard to remark that it was the best temperance 
punch he had ever tasted. 

This part of my reminiscences would not be complete without 
some reference to J. Edward Packbauer and John Owen, then 
also prominent members of the Detroit art colony. The former 
had an undoubted talent for landscape painting and the latter 
was also a landscape artist but preferred the medium of water- 
colors. Percy Ives, with whom I also came in contact, had 
a well-deserved reputation as a portrait painter, which cul- 
minated during the presidency of Grover Cleveland when he 
was called to Washington to paint the portrait of the nation’s 
chief magistrate. 

As will be noted by a reference to my portrait, taken at the 
time of my graduation in 1882, this was the period when those 
curious cravats (I think they were known as Ascots) that 
covered the whole shirt front were in style. At that time the 
dickey and paper-collar also still enjoyed popular favor on 
the score of economy and paper cuffs were not as yet extinct. 

I think it was some time in 1881 that the first electric lights 
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were installed in Detroit. At any rate, as soon as they and 
the necessary service became commercially available my father 
had the hotel equipped with them and, for a time, it proved to 
be quite an advertisement. The same thing was true, of course, 
of the telephone and I still recall, with a smile, that at first we 
used to call the parties by name instead of number. Needless 
to say the system soon outgrew such a primitive state of affairs. 

I was raised to the sublime degree of a master mason in 
Palestine Lodge, No. 357, Sept. 15, 1888. The occasion was a 
notable one because John Findlater occupied the master’s 
chair in the East and because he uttered the solemn words 
of the ritual in such an impressive manner that the event 
could never be forgotten. He was a born actor and possessed 
a rich, sonorous voice. With the advent of Alvah Grenelle 
Pitts, familiarly known in the lodge as A.G., 5 years later, 
Palestine grew by leaps and bounds until it was not only 
known as the largest lodge in Detroit but the largest lodge in 
the world. A.G. was indefatigable. In the early 90’s—I think 
it was 1893—I placed a French pamphlet, (of which I have 
since deposited a copy in the archives of the lodge) concerning 
the chivalric Order of Melusine, in his hands, which described 
the badge of the de Lusignans, as follows: “a Jerusalem cross, 
enameled in blue and between its arms four smaller crosses 
of the same form enameled in white.” Pitts was conversant 
with the French language and this description, in the same 
tongue, appealed to him at once. To him, entirely, belongs the 
credit of adopting it on behalf of the lodge; I was merely the 
prompter behind the scenes who saw him go into action. In 
the original the Royal coat of arms of the de Lusignans was 
superimposed upon the crosses; all we had to do was to replace 
it with the universal emblem of freemasonry, which completed 
the emblem of Palestine Lodge. I am glad and proud to have 
had a hand in its creation. And in May, 1921, I had the honor 
of making the motion that established the Palestine Veterans’ 
Association, of which I subsequently became president. This 


association, I am pleased to say, is still in a flourishing con- 
dition. 
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The most notable event of the ’80’s, from my point of view, 
was my marriage to Miss Emma Amelia Eggemann, on June 1, 
1886, at the First Unitarian Church, a building in the Greek 
Temple style, which was then located at the Northwest corner 
of Lafayette Avenue and Shelby Street. In the absence of the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Forbush, the Rev. Dr. Bixby, of Ann Arbor, 
performed the ceremony. 

On the 14th of April, 1886, I addressed the following letter 
to the editor of the Detroit Journal, who reproduced it in “The 
Pulse of the People”: 


“Sir: I think nobody will dispute the fact that an exhibition 
of an aesthetic nature always has a beneficial action on the 
public mind, that it educates the masses, so to speak. This 
was illustrated by the art loan exhibition of 1883. Since that 
memorable event the interest in art has increased remarkably 
in this city, principally among the middle class of the popula- 
tion who cannot afford to keep a picture gallery of their own. 
Art in this city was benefitted in many ways by this exhibition, 
even financially, since the art loan has taught the people to 
buy better pictures. 

Now, I am quite certain that a Flower Show would produce 
a like impression on our community. Of course the opulent 
who are able to decorate their apartments at all times of the 
year with rare plants will not care a fig whether such an 
exhibition comes off or not. But the great majority will derive 
the benefit. There are enough lovers of flowers to make a 
floral exhibition a success. 

The flower-show might be held in the early part of June, 
after the art loan, in Merrill Hall. I think it will not be diffi- 
cult to get the local and state florists interested and to induce 
them to exhibit their rare plants and flowers. Even the florists 
of other states might participate, so that the exhibition would 
also contain some specimens of the Southern flora. Moreover, 
the transportation of tropical plants in the latter part of May 
would not be attended with danger. 

I hope some of our Detroit florists will express themselves 
in regard to the exhibition.” 

But, although several florists, including Mr. Philip Breit- 
meyer, expressed themselves in favor of the proposed exposi- 
tion, it took three years before the idea was carried into execu- 
tion. 
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The least said about the early days of my practice, the bet- 
ter, for, like all young doctors, I could not complain of a lack 
of leisure. But there are a few incidents that have a historical 
bearing and that may, therefore, be referred to here. One of 
them was the execution of Luke Phipps, who had murdered 
his wife on a ferryboat in Canadian waters; it occurred on 
June 17, 1884, and took place at the goal of Sandwich, Ont. 
I attended the postmortem that followed the hanging in the 
expectation of seeing a vertebral fracture. But the poor fel- 
low’s backbone was not broken and he was slowly asphyxiated. 
Consequently the expected autopsy was not performed. In- 
stead some electrical experiments were made to determine how 
long muscular energy survives after death. By placing elec- 
trodes in different positions various muscles were operated 
and it was gruesome to see the dead man jerk, wink, etc. As 
I remember it, the muscles were still “alive” at the end of 20 
minutes from the time he was cut down. Among the well- 
known Detroit physicians present were Drs. Wyman, Clark, 
Yemans, and LaFerté. Geo. X. M. Collier, the attorney who 
had defended Phipps, was also present at the execution. I 
did not know him personally but his appearance was such that 
he would have attracted attention anywhere; he was tall, well 
proportioned, wore a plug hat and Prince Albert, had regular 
features and sported a jet-black full beard. It.is claimed that 
the hangman, who is said to have received $50 for taking 
Phipps’ life, went insane after the hanging but that may have 
been merely a canard to distract public attention. 

Those of us who went through the experience will never 
forget the famous fire of the Ferry Seed Company on January 
1st, 1886, the building of which fronted on Randolph Street 
and occupied half a block between Champlain Street and 
Croghan Street, now Monroe Avenue. It was a fierce blaze 
that was not fully extinguished until several weeks later. 
While the fire was at its height, I was hastily called to the 
office of “The Poor Devil”, an anarchist weekly, to attend the 
editor and two of his friends who had been celebrating New 
Year’s Day over several bottles of wine and had accidentally 
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got hold of a solution of lye in a wine-bottle. The setting of 
the mise-en-scene, on this occasion, was extremely dramatic; 
on the one hand the conflagration, on the other the writhing 
patients, etc. But, luckily the latter had not swallowed any 
of the corrosive, having realized their mistake the minute the 
lye touched their lips and so it was an easy matter to correct 
the effects of the caustic and the patients soon recovered. 

But it is not on their account but on that of Robert Reitzel, 
the editor, that I mention the incident here. He was not only 
an intriguing personality but one of the most brilliant German 
stylists I ever knew. Always, on the side of the poor devils, 
the under dogs, his phillipics might have had some construc- 
tive force if he had not indulged in personalities. Thus he 
called August Marxhausen, Sr., the proprietor of the Abend- 
post, who always looked as though he were jaundiced “the 
yellow August” and Dr. John Flintermann, because he wore 
glasses, “Der blinde Hannes”, or blind John, which caused the 
doctor to fly into a rage and to horsewhip him in public. 
Marxhausen, being a newspaper-man and therefore accustomed 
to controversies, was more philosophical; moreover in Hein- 
rich Binder he possessed an editor who, upon occasion, could 
hold his own with Reitzel on equal terms. But the very malice 
that tinctured Reitzel’s writings added spice to them and as 
long as he lived “Der Arme Teufel” had a wide circle of read- 
ers. He is said to have been a deposed minister of the gospel. 

While I was connected with Dr. Carstens, at his office, 21 
Macomb Street, corner of Brush, I was very fond of riding an 
English tricycle, which, I believe, was the only one in the city 
and which therefore never failed to cause comment. And we 
may safely assume that it was not always favorable because 
the tricycle never became popular. But to this day, having 
ridden a bicycle as well as a tricycle, I have not lost my faith 
in the latter as the superior wheel. One thing is certain, if 
there would be such a thing as a motor-tricycle instead of the 
dangerous motor-bike, there would be fewer fatalities. 

E. G. Bagard, a vivacious little Frenchman, who kept a res- 
taurant on Lafayette Avenue, near its juncture with Michigan, 
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was a patient of mine and was said to be eccentric which 
probably meant that he was original. He was a great patriot 
and used to work himself into a frenzy over French politics. 
At the time of the General Boulanger excitement Judge Gart- 
ner, who was quite a wag, took a little German band into 
Bagard’s place and had them strike up “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein”. The effect was electrical. Bagard chased Gartner 
with a butcher knife but the Judge had long legs and got away. 

I entered the City Physicians’ Office, which was then located 
in the municipal Market Building on Cadillac Square, in the 
fall of 1888. By that time the old Central Market sheds 
which stood on Cadillac Square, between the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment and Randolph Street, were only a memory, with the 
possible exception of a remnant of the westerly one, which was 
still in evidence in the rear of the Market Building. And what 
a wealth of memories went with them! You must remember 
that I knew this particular market-place since I was old enough 
to walk. There was Mary Judge, the “Old Applewoman”, 
“Tommy”, unkempt and unwashed, and bibulous, whose strands 
of gray hair escaped through the crown of a broken straw hat. 
She was a general market factotum and would have held her 
own in any argument with a Billingsgate fishwife. And Dick 
Mooney, with the body of a man and mind of a child, who also 
crooked his elbow too often for his own good. They are all 
gone now, like the spirits of the night at sunrise. It used to 
be fun to watch the stall-tenders at the food counters endeavor 
to ward off the myriads of flies with improvised fly-chasers of 
streamers of paper. In the good old summertime, as drowsi- 
ness overcame them after a hearty meal, their homemade fly- 
swatters waved to and fro, slower and slower, until they ceased 
altogether, their owners being fast asleep. And then the flies 
had a feast! 

The City Physicians’ Office in those days, located on the 
second floor of the Market Building on Cadillac Square, was 
a sight. It was shabby in the extreme and consisted of one 
room with a dispensary in one corner. If my memory serves 
me correctly, the floor was bare. Here, being the indoor man, 
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I held sway from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., day in and day out, with 
the exception of Sunday, when my office hours were from 9 to 
12. On week days I had two hours for lunch, from 11 to 1, 
and, during this time was relieved by Dr. Angus McLean, who 
had the westside practice, and Dr. M. H. Andrews, to whom 
Kastside city cases had been assigned. Andrews was about 
70, but McLean (1863-) was in the heyday of his life and, al- 
though we did not know it then, on the threshold of a distin- 
guished career. After graduating from the Detroit Medical 
College in 1886, he became a Demonstrator of Anatomy at his 
alma mater in 1892 and subsequently took a post-graduate 
course (1895) at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
was made a Professor of Clinical Surgery at the Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery in 1912 and was appointed a 
junior surgeon of Harper Hospital in 1893 and an attending 
surgeon in 1895. At the outbreak of the World War he orga- 
nized base hospital No. 17 (of Harper Hospital), which was 
located at Dijon, France, a unit that acquitted itself admir- 
ably during its entire term of service and frequently elicited 
the praise of its superior officers, including General Pershing. 
Dr. McLean entered the army as a major and left it as a 
colonel; he now holds the same rank in the Reserve Officers 
Corps of the U. S. Army. On Feb. 3, 1919, he was ordered by 
Chief Surgeon Admiral Cary T. Grayson to accompany Presi- 
dent Wilson back home as a surgeon to the presidential party 
on board of the “George Washington”. 

In 1923, when he became a member of the Detroit Board of 
Education and resigned as a Professor of Surgery, the Detroit 
College of Medicine and Surgery conferred the title of a Pro- 
fessor Emeritus upon him. He has been the recipient of many 
honors as the result of his wartime activities. He is an hon- 
orary member of the Royal Army Medical Corps of England; 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor (1928) ; an honorary mem- 
ber of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Federation of France; hon- 
orary professor of military medicine and surgery at the Uni- 
verity of Warsaw, Poland; and received the distinguished 
service medal in 1926. Moreover he was appointed by the 
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Chief Surgeon of the A. E. F. as the chairman of the medical 
mission to Italy, in November 1917, and was a delegate to the 
International Congress of Military Medicine and Surgery at 
the Hague, on which occasion the delegates were the guests of 
the queen. He also prizes very highly the diploma of honor 
which he received from the German Red Cross and which shows 
that he was as merciful to our foes as to our allies. 

Dr. McLean is now a consulting surgeon on the staffs of the 
following Detroit hospitals: Harper, Providence, Womaun’s, 
Evangelical Deaconess, and St. Joseph Mercy. To see him in 
all his glory, attend the next military parade; I have only seen 
one other man sit his horse as he does and that was the late 
Hazen S. Pingree. 

Those frequenting the City Dispensary naturally came from 
every walk of life and every nationality and included one Arab 
and several Syrians. The Arab, tall and swarthy but kindly, 
was a grateful fellow who could only say “Me sick” and gen- 
erally communicated with me by the sign language. He never 
approached me without making his salaam aleikum, or Arab 
salute, and always tried to kiss my hand when he left. I got 
him fixed up after a little, and he went on his way rejoicing. 
Many of these patients had seen better days and a few—a very 
few—were even cultured. To give you some idea of the busi- 
ness we did in the office at that time, it is only necessary to 
say that I wrote about 1700 prescriptions a month or about 56 
a day on an average. This was exclusive of the prescriptions 
written by the other two doctors. In addition to this we 
yanked out teeth and practiced minor surgery. 

The first floor of the Market Building was occupied by butch- 
ers’ stalls which accounted for the fact that the structure was 
badly infested with rats. During Sunday office hours, when 
quiet reigned supreme and there was little business, we used 
to amuse ourselves occasionally by throwing firewood at the 
rodents, but our marksmanship was so poor that there were few 
fatalities. When the building was torn down eventually, a 
small army of rats was slain by the workmen. 

Among the reporters who used to come to the office regularly 
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in search of news was the late lamented Judge Alfred J. 
Murphy (1868-1931), then attached to the staff of the Detroit 
Free Press. From this casual intercourse sprang a friendship 
that was only interrupted by his tragic and untimely death. 
He had a winning personality and a host of friends, all of whom 
mourned his passing. 

I also recall a newspaperwoman who dropped in occasionally. 
If my memory serves me correctly her name was Flora Mac- 
Donald. One day I told her about the case of a woman whose 
nervous system was badly upset by a visit to the “Chamber of 
Horrors” at Wonderland. This led to a crusade against this 
competitor of Madame Tussaud that eventually put the 
“Chamber of Horrors” out of business. 

Dr. Fred. D. Hiesordt, of Bay City, who had been my class- 
mate at the Detroit Medical College and my predecessor as 
indoor city physician, was the incumbent of the County Physi- 
cian’s Office during my official term. He had an uncanny knack 
of predicting death and not infrequently would leave a death 
certificate with me, properly filled out, to be called for on the 
morrow. And, as far as I know, he never made a mistake. 
IIe used to use an old-fashioned dental “key” to extract teeth 
until he broke a patient’s jaw when it was permanently retired 
in favor of the modern dental forceps the rest of us used. The 
doctor also possessed a dry sense of humor that provided our 
small world with many an anecdote and which is best illus- 
trated by the following occurrence: Sometime in the late 80’s 
the city council passed an ordinance providing that all dogs 
should “wear” a muzzle. So Fred got the tiniest muzzle he 
could possibly find (it must have been used for advertising 
purposes) and attached it to the collar of his canine, claiming 
that he had complied with the law. Of course the policemen, 
who knew him, almost without exception, laughed uproariously 
and did not impound his bull terrier. Dr. Hiesordt later had a 
large practice as an oculist and aurist in his home town but 
expired some years ago. 

In discussing my newspaper career, if it can be dignified with 
such a ponderous title, I am not going to weary you by giving 
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dates concerning my connection with the Detroit Commercial 
Advertiser, Detroit Journal, and the Detroit News, on the staffs 
of all of which I served, in one capacity or another, from the 
time I left the City Physicians’ Office in 1890 until I entered 
the employ of Parke, Davis & Company in 1899. But, if you 
will pardon me, I would like to make a few passing remarks 
concerning newspapermen and newspaper life generally and 
refer, briefly, to some of the events that occurred at that time. 
And it may as well be confessed at the outset that there is 
something fascinating about the daily routine of a reporter, as 
it brings him into contact with all kinds of folk and reveals to 
him, at times, the secrets of the community in which he lives. 
You know the old adage, which I think is ascribed to David 
Murray, that a reporter is one who has renounced everything 
but the world, the flesh, and the devil. Well, public opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, I believe it may be safely 
asserted that as many scandals are suppressed in the sanctum 
sanctorum of newspaper offices as are dragged into the lime- 
light of publicity. Moreover, there are few, exceedingly few, 
incidents on record in which newspapermen, connected with 
reputable journals, have gone back on their word of honor. I 
am particularly reminded of a story related to me by a fellow 
reporter who was the intimate friend of the son of a United 
States Senator. While the young men were seated at the 
senator’s fireside one evening, they accidentally overheard a 
conversation, of grave political import, between the great poli- 
tician and a caller. Suddenly remembering the vocation of his 
friend, the senator’s son, though not visibly alarmed, could not 
altogether conceal his anxiety. “Of course, you’ll keep this 
quiet, Bob?” he said, in a strained voice. “Of course”, the 
latter assented, and that was all there was to it. And not a 
word of the matter leaked out, until the crisis was over. 

The transition from one scene to another is not more rapid 
on the boards that represent the world than it is on the real 
stage of action. The reporter’s vocation takes him from the 
scene of the latest murder to the hallowed precincts of a church, 
or from the horrors of a hanging to the gaiety of a ballroom. 
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He touches elbows with men who have achieved eminence in 
various careers and unavoidably comes into contact with human 
depravity. That he does not lose faith in man is, it appears 
to me, a fine testimonial to the integrity of humanity in 
general. 

At one time, it was my business to follow Messrs. Potter 
and Miller, the well-known evangelists, from church to church, 
and for six weeks I attended three Methodist prayer-meetings 
a day. Dr. Potter did the talking and Miller the singing and 
together they were a strong combination. At the opening of 
one of these revival meetings the pastor of one of the most 
fashionable churches in Detroit made a rather sensational 
remark that I naturally reported verbatim in the next edition 
of my paper. Imagine my surprise when he denied the state- 
ment from the pulpit the next day, practically charging me 
with prevarication. Moreover, he misquoted the article, show- 
ing that he had not read it. The minute he concluded his 
short address, I got up, in a pew well to the front, and 
deliberately proceeded to call him down to the consternation 
of a large congregation. It was the only occasion on which 
I was thus forced to publicly defend myself. I hated to do it, 
but I had no choice. In the first place I acknowledged that I 
was the reporter to whom the gentleman had referred and then 
charged him with unfairness, asserting that his condemnation 
was not based upon a personal knowledge of the article but 
upon hearsay. In a brief rejoinder, he acknowledged that he 
had not seen the report and endeavored to minimize his 
strictures. And there the incident ended. After the meeting 
many members of the church, including one of great prom- 
inence, assured me that my report of the pastor’s remarks had 
been correct in every particular. 

In the course of our peregrinations, I said to Dr. Potter one 
day: “Surely, doctor, as an intellectual man you do not believe 
in the old-fashioned hell of brimstone and fire?” “No,” he re- 
sponded, quietly, “I do not.” “What, then, do you believe in?” 
to which he earnestly replied: “I believe hell is a place of 
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eternal remorse” and to which I rejoined: “In that case I’d 
prefer fire and brimstone.” 

When interviewing persons of prominence, I was accustomed 
to take notes in order to ensure accuracy. I believed thoroughly 
and still believe in Charles A. Dana’s injunction to cub re- 
porters: “Be Accurate and Brief”. But once a public official, 
formerly a newspaperman (I refer to ex-Secretary of State 
Conant, who was then a public lighting commissioner in De- 
troit) criticized me for taking this precaution. “When I was 
a journalist’, said he, “I trusted to my memory”. I thought 
it wise at the time to say nothing, but mentally commented on 
the many misrepresentations of which he must have been guilty. 

In convention work, shorthand is of no service whatsoever, 
for the W. U. messenger boys carry the “copy” direct from the 
reporter (who has to make up his “story” as he goes along) 
to the editor and the waiting press. In order to expedite 
matters four or five sheets are dispatched at a time and no 
sooner one messenger is gone, another bobs up to take his 
place. This is rapid work and puts a man on his mettle. He 
must be quick to grasp the salient features of each address. 
To “boil down” a speech, while it is being delivered, is indeed 
no inconsiderable achievement. Sometimes reporters do the 
conventions in pairs, one taking notes, while the other gets 
out his “copy”. Despite the hard work, pencil pushers manage 
to get a great deal of genuine pleasure out of these gatherings. 
In my case this was particularly true of the religious conven- 
tions. To come into contact with such an earnest man and 
sincere Christian as Professor Taylor, of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary was positively inspiring. And who, having seen 
and heard them could help admiring the brilliancy and aggres- 
siveness of the Rev. Dr. Buckley and the gentleness yet virility 
of Gen. O. O. Howard. 


(To be continued) 





TwentietH ANNUAL Report OF THE MICHIGAN 
HistoricaL Commission 1932 


Lansing, Michigan, Dec. 31, 1932. 
To the Honorable William A. Comstock 
Governor of Michigan: 

In accord with Sec. 9 of Act 271, Public Acts of 1913, we 
have the honor to submit to you herewith the twentieth annual 
report of the Michigan Historical Commission, covering the 
calendar year 1932. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WitiiaM F. Murpuy, 
WituiAM L, CLEMENTS, 
Lew ALLEN CHASE, 
Aveustus C. Carton, 
GrorceE B. CatTLin, 
WituiaM L. JENKS. 


Financial statement for the fiscal year July 1, 1931 to July 1, 
1932: 
Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1932 $18,735.31 
Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 

Persomal Gerviee.............6..656. $12,000.00 

Supplies and Contractual Service.... 6,324.66 

Outlay for Equipment 


Total Disbursements 18,623.91 


Total balance on hand June 30, 1932 $111.40 


Four meetings have been held during the year, on Jan. 14, 
Apr. 1, July 22 and Oct. 21. 

During the year four numbers of the Michigan History 
Magazine have been issued, containing the following articles: 
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Calumet and Hecla Copper Mines: An Episode in the Eco- 
nomic Development of Michigan—Anthony S. Wax 

Elk in Michigan—Wm. B. Mershon 

How the Edison Phonograph Came to Michigan—Hugo Erich- 
sen. 

A Late Official Report on the French Posts in the Northern 
Part of North America—Wm. Renwick Riddell. 

A Notable Memorial Address—President Herbert Hoover 

George Washington Looks Westward—George B. Catlin 

The Burr “Conspiracy” and the Old Northwest—Willis F. 
Dunbar 

Henry Whiting—William L. Jenks $ 

About the Evergreen Island of Saint Helena—Frances Mar- 
garet Fox 

Kendall Brooks, D. D., President Kalamazoo College, 1868-1887 
—Mary Clark Barnes. 

An Unpublished Episode in Early Michigan History—W. H. 
Sherzer 

Jo Labadie-Poet—Lawrence H. Conrad 

Clinton-Kalamazoo Canal—Leo Van Meer 

Address—Governor Wilber M. Brucker 

Sugar Production in Michigan—Frank S. Kedzie 

Notes on Portraits of George Washington Owned in Michigan 

—Randolph G. Adams 

James Fenimore Cooper and Oak Openings—Kate Russell Oak- 
ley. 

The Indians of Barry County and the Work of Leonard Slater, 
the Missionary—Charles A. Weissert 

Baw Beese Lake—Vivian Lyon Moore 

A Pioneer Wedding—-Josephine Tromble Greening 

William Rufus Shafter—Major General Charles D. Rhodes 

Village and Open Country Communities in Michigan—Walter 
A. Terpenning 

The Liberty Meeting in Detroit Dec. 1851—Warren F. Florer 

Edwin James Hulbert, Copper Hunter—Lew Allen Chase 

Muskegon Fifty Years Ago—Edward B. Dana 
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Personal Reminiscences of the Big Fire of 1871—Mrs. 

Josephine Sawyer 
The Pewabic Disaster—Samuel T. Douglas 
The Early Days of the University of Michigan—Wilfred B. 

Shaw 
Syllabus of Michigan History for Schools and Colleges—James 

O. Knauss 

The preparation for publication of the following works has 
been completed : 

1. Vol. 6, University Series, being three theses submitted 
for the higher degrees at Michigan colleges: a) “History of the 
Federal Surveys in Michigan”, by R. R. Havens; b) “History 
of the Academies of the State of Michigan”, by John O. Grimes; 
¢) “The Dutch in Western Michigan,” by Henry J. Ryskamp. 

2. A volume of Readings for schools on the history and de- 
velopment of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Research and editing has been continued upon the following 
publications now in preparation: 

The Papers of Douglass Houghton, Fir st State Geologist 
of Michigan. 

The Records of the Governor and Judges of Michigan 
Territory. 

The Proceedings of the Board of Internal Improvements, 
1837-1847. 

Letters and Papers relating to the War of 1812. 
Federal Statutes relating to Michigan Territory. 

Gold Star volume of Michigan in the World War. 

A volume upon the State Constitution of 1835. 
Continuation of the Michigan History Magazine. 

The Commission received copy of the following record from 
the Minutes of the Michigan Supreme Court of date April 4, 
1932: “Ordered, That the records and files of the Territorial 
Supreme Court, and the records and files of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Michigan prior to January 1, 1858 now stored 
in the capitol, be turned over to the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission to be by it stored in the fire proof vaults of the State 
Office Building, providing the court have access at all reason- 
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able times to the same and subject to the further order of the 
court.” 

These records have been received by the Commission and 
steps have been taken to have them edited for publication. 
This matter was taken up with Dean Henry M. Bates of the 
University of Michigan Law School, who obtained the service 
of Prof. W. W. Blume of that School to take charge. The pre- 
liminary calendaring of these papers appears from the follow- 
ing report made by Professor Blume to the Commission at its 
October meeting: | 

“Our work with the original files and papers of the Supreme 
Court is still in the sorting and filing stage. We are under- 
taking to put the papers pertaining to each case in a separate 
box with the style of the case and the date on the outside. We 
found that most of the files had been numbered with a number- 
ing machine in date order, and we are arranging the boxes on 
shelves in accordance with this previous scheme. The prin- 
cipal series is numbered from 1 to 1382, inclusive, and covers 
from 1805 to 1859. The files of this series have been sorted 
and shelved and there is only one serious gap. Files 108 to 
170, inclusive, (1808-1810) are missing, but may still be in 
Lansing. In addition, we find here and there a space where a 
single file is missing. This does not mean, of course, that aside 
from these items the files are complete. It merely means that 
we find practically all of the files which were numbered with a 
numbering machine some years ago. To determine whether all 
of the original files are here will require a careful check with 
other source materials. It seems certain, however, that some 
of the files contain only a few of the papers originally filed. In 
addition to the principal series of files, there are others 
arranged according to circuits, etc. These have not been 
shelved, but will be within the next week or so, at the end of 
which time we shall know how many files there are, what 
periods they cover, etc. 

“While the bulk of the material consists of court papers 
pertaining to particular cases (writs, pleadings, depositions, 
etc.), there are miscellaneous papers of interest. There are a 
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few papers of the early Land Office, some oaths and bonds of 
public officers, oaths of naturalization, court rules, court dock- 
ets, grand jury lists, correspondence, etc. These papers have 
been only partially sorted, but will be classified and arranged in 
date order. In the bundles of miscellaneous papers we find 
papers pertaining to cases, and hope to be able to restore them 
to the proper files. 

“A few of the files have been examined, some merely to see if 
they contained unpublished court opinions; others to see what 
of historical interest may be learned from the regular court 
papers. Since only about five per cent of the files have been 
examined, there is no way of predicting how many opinions 
will be found. A few have been located by means of outside 
references; others stumbled upon in the process of filing; and 
a few found in the files examined. We have found about twenty 
Opinions in the ways indicated, and believe others will be 
located when a systematic examination of all the files is made. 
A few opinions have been published in the Michigan Historical 


Collections. The files of these cases seem to be missing, except 
in one or two instances. 


“Some thirty or forty of the files have been examined to see 
what may be learned from them concerning the early history 
of our courts and court procedure. The papers in the files 
show rather clearly the system of procedure employed, and a 
study of all the files should give a full and accurate picture of 
the court practice of early Michigan. A study of the files 
should also throw a great deal of light on the development of 
Michigan law and the manner in which justice was admin- 
istered. It may turn out that much of the adverse criticism 
of the territorial courts is without foundation. In addition, 
the files contain many bits of information concerning persons 
and events and evidence of the ability and inability of the 
early lawyers and judges. 

“Our study is just beginning. Doubtless many matters of 
interest will come to light as the work progresses.” 

A plan has been considered for marking historic sites on 
Michigan highways, involving joint work of the Commission 








a! 
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with the State Highway Department. As an initial work, the 
Commission agreed to cooperate in determining the sites to be 
marked, and in supplying accurate historical data relative to 
such sites as might be selected. Considerable work has been 
done along this line. 

The work in the national archives at Washington which is 
being done jointly with the states of Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Iowa, in listing documents relating to the 
history of the respective states, has been concerned during the 
year with the War Department. The work includes for the 
year approximately 6,500 cards relating to Michigan history, as 
follows: 


Dept. Series Date Card No. 
War Dept. Secretary of War 
Supplementary Calendar— 
Letters received 1797-1834 1-4013 Scattered numbers 
War Dept. Indian Office 
Mackinac Agency— 


Letters received 1839-1841 1213-1848 os 
War Dept. Indian Office 
Letters received 1824-1827 521-1405 - on 
War Dept. Indian Office 
; Letter Books 1840-1860 8144-16858 si ii 
War Dept. Adjutant General’s Office 
Orders 1797-1844 1-314 as ee 


Special attention has been given to calls for historical data 
from state departments, public libraries, schools, colleges, clubs, 
patriotic organizations, the press, tourist associations, and 
citizens of our own and other states. The office of the Commis- 
sion has been at the service of the Michigan State Historical 
Society and local historical societies throughout the state in 
planning programs for celebration of historical events and 
marking historic sites. 

Some 43,000 people have visited the State Pioneer Museum 
during 1932. Following is a list of donors and their gifts for 
the year: | 

1. Alexandria Gazette (Alexandria, Va.)—Souvenir edition 











6. 


~ 
(. 


9. 


10. 


11. 
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of the Alexandria Gazette commemorating the 200th an- 
niversary of Washington, 1732-1932. 

Andridge, Erwin W. (Lansing)—Wooden shovel made by 
Aaron Osmun about 1860. 

Doll, Mrs. Fred (Saginaw)—Sulphur matches made by 
Diamond Match Company. 

Baker, Herbert, Jr. (Grand Rapids)—Skin of a Blue 
Racer captured July 16, 1932 at Middle Lake, Kent 
County. 

Senedict, Garfield M. (Lansing)—-Mortar and Pestle. 

Gower, Mrs. Cornelius A. (Lansing )—Wedding slippers of 
Mrs. Cornelius A. Gower worn in 1871; parasol used at 
her wedding; baby dresses worn by her in 1845; baby 
bonnets. 

Griebel, Fred C. (Lansing)—Leaf-shaped Indian knife 
found near Sunfield, Mich. 

Harrman, Mrs. Martha (Lansing)—Homespun table cloth 
made in Germany by her grandmother about 1850. 

Hough, E. M. (Lansing)—Advertisement of a Musical Con- 
vention held in Mason, Michigan, Jan. 7, 1858. 

Miller, Geo. J. (Mankato, Minn.)—Powder horn brought 
to Michigan by William R. Miller, when he migrated 
from New York. 

Mills, Mrs. Lydia (Saginaw)—Glass with picture of the 
“Liberty Bell” bought by Mrs. Nathan D. Mills in 1876; 
pewter lamp used by Mrs. Edward Schirmer in 1854; 
cigar case used by Mr. Schirmer in 1840; baby dress 
worn by Edward M. Mills, Bay City, in 1879; stage dress 
worn by Fredda Savilla (Mary Mills) in 1880; dancing 
slippers worn by Fredda Savilla in 1880. 

Moore, C. A. (Portland )—Ox-shoe. 

Nelson, George (Lansing)—Huckleberry picker made of 
wood about 1880. 

Osborn, Chase S. (Sault Ste. Marie)—Stenograph or short- 
hand machine used by Mr. Osborn while he was Governor 
of Michigan, 1911-13. 


. Reynolds, Roy (Eaton Rapids)—Harpoon hay fork used 
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for lifting hay from a wagon by horse-power, made about 
1880; doll bought in 1903; photographs of the St. Johns 
Fire Department (1887), St. Johns Table Factory after 
the fire of May 31, 1895, and paving of main street of St. 
Johns, 1903. 

16. Smith, Seward E. (Rochester, N. Y.)—Indian arrowhead 
found in Orange Township, Ionia County, Michigan; 
Indian skinning stone. 

17. Stabler, Mrs. Lee G. (Phoenix, Arizona)—Beaded wrap 
made about 1881 and belonging to the mother of Mrs. 
Stabler. 

18. Stevens, Kenneth E. (Detroit)—Portion of a cedar post 
taken from the remains of Fort Mackinac, Mackinaw 
City, built by the French in the 18th century. 

19. Turner, Mrs. Elizabeth (Albion)—Shell taken from the 
Battleship Maine after it was raised. 

20. Ward, H. W. (Wyandotte)—Boy Scout regulation flag. 

21. Wylie, Mrs. Anna Webber (Des Moines, Iowa)—Indian 
basket owned by Miss Relief Wilder of Williamston; 
three pieces of patch work done by Miss Relief Wilder at 
the age of 92 years; spoons and butter-spread which were 
in possession of the family of Miss Relief Wilder over 
100 years. 

On Oct. 23, Commissioner Clarence M. Burton, Detroit, 
passed from this life, and the vacancy was filled by appoint- 
ment of George B. Catlin, Librarian of the Detroit News. The 
appointment was made in honor of Mr. Burton’s request that 
Mr. Catlin be his successor upon the Commission. They had 
worked together in historical work for half a century, unques- 
tionably the two best informed men on Michigan history, each 
an author of several books in this field. 




















New INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
HistoricaL Society ENROLLED IN 1932 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 
Lewis, Walter F., Otsego 
BERRIEN COUNTY 
Strong, Mrs. Harvy, Coloma 
CLINTON COUNTY 
Allen, Mr. Josiah H., Eagle 
DELTA COUNTY 
Jensen, Mrs. George, Escanaba 
GENESEE COUNTY 
Hulse, Charles, Flint 
McCreery, Mr. Fenton R., Flint 
INGHAM COUNTY 
Goodrich, Mr. C. L., Lansing 
Severance, Mrs. Henry O., Lansing 
Williams, Mr. U. B., East Lansing 
KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Garrett, Mr. Charles H., Kalamazoo 
Rockwell, Miss Mary-Ethel, Kalamazoo 
Upjohn, Mrs. Lawrence N., Kalamazoo 
KENT COUNTY 
Spraker, Mr. Frank E., Grand Rapids 
WASHTENAW COUNTY 
Dahlstrom, Herbert S., Ann Arbor 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Cronin, Gerald E., Detroit 
Harbison, Mr. Winfred A., Detroit 
Lannin, Georgina, Hamtramck 
McCully, Mr. James N., Romulus 
Martin, Ellis R., Dearborn 
Milligan, Mr. Clarence P., Detroit 
Parker, Mr. Edward C., Detroit 
Remick, Mrs. Jerome H., Grosse Pte. Farms 
Smith, Mr. Earl O., Detroit 
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MEMBERS OUTSIDE OF STATE ADDED IN 19382 


Allen, Mr. Deleslie L., Norfolk, Virginia 
Caldwell, Mr. Edward, New York City, N. Y. 
Charitas, Mr. Gustave J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ritzman, Mr. R. F., DeKalb, II. 

Tims, Mrs. Delia Allen, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tyrrell, Mr. J. B., Toronto, Canada 

Wellman, Miss Carrie E., Clinton, Conn. 


NECROLOGY 


Blain, Dr. Alexander W., Detroit 
*Burt, Horace E., Chicago, II. 
*Burton, C. M., Detroit 

Cooley, Mrs. M. E., Ann Arbor 

Edgar, Mr. Clinton Goodloe, Detroit 

*Ferrey, Mrs. Marie B., Lansing 

Gower, Mr. C. A., Lansing 

Hinchmann, Mrs. Mary, Grosse Pointe Park 
Kenyon, Hon. Frank A., Mackinac Island 
Kleinstueck, Mrs. C. G., Kalamazoo 
Macomber, Mr. A. E., Toledo, Ohio 

MeNichols, Dr. John Patrick, S. J., Detroit 
Remick, Mr. Jerome H., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Sherzer, Prof. Wm. H., Ypsilanti 

Stowell, Mrs. Charles H., Lowell, Mass. 


*Hon. Members. 
‘ 





Tourist AND PIONEER Nores 


OR those who love history, romance and legend, the story 

of Michigan contains a wealth of absorbing interest. 
Wherever tourists may go within the State, they pass over 
historic ground or through the haunts of legendary heroes 
who lived in quiet valleys, by rushing rivers, near the shores 
of beautiful lakes or on fairy islands where they spoke with 
nature and simplified their hearts. The spirits of these 
legendary characters seem to remain in the trees, wild flowers, 
rocks and waters inviting the passerby to pause and listen to 
the voices of the simpler life. 

If it were possible to detail the authentic history of Michi- 
gan here, it would be necessary to take the reader back to the 
days before the Declaration of Independence and into the 
story of the long struggle between France and England for 
control of the lucrative fur trade of the American continent. 
It would be necessary to record the lives of great Indian chief- 
tains, devout missionaries, fearless explorers and daring 
soldiers of fortune. Such a complete history would describe 
the founding and growth of well known cities from trading 
posts to modern capitals of industry, the decline of the fur 
trade, the rise and fall of the lumber business and finally the 
development of agriculture, mining and manufacturing—the 
modern weavers of romance. 

Early in the seventeenth century Etiene Brule and Jean 
Nicollet entered the territory which is now Michigan. They 
were soon followed by white men from all walks of life, who 
began activities, precipitating the titanic struggle for posses- 
sion which did not end till after the Revolutionary War. 

Of all the early white men who came to Michigan, three stand 
out because of their accomplishments. These are Marquette, 
Cadillac and LaSalle. These three men hewed undying fame 
out of a wilderness. To this day it is impossible to travel 
about the state and forget them. Cities, counties, rivers, rail- 
roads, automobiles and monuments preserve the names of these 
hardy pioneers who wrought better perhaps than they knew. 
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Also three indians wrote their names into the history of 
Michigan in capital letters. These are Pontiac, Tecumseh and 
Petoskey. Pontiac was probably one of the greatest Indian 
chiefs of all time. During his active life he lived, hunted and 
fought near the present cities of Pontiac and Detroit. His 
greatest undertaking was the attempted simultaneous capture 
of the forts and trading posts in the region of the Great Lakes. 
He personally conducted the attack on Detroit which failed, 
ending a brilliant career. 

Chief Petoskey (Petosegay) was perhaps best known as a 
wealthy farmer and merchant. He adopted the pursuits of 
peace and sent his children to college. He lived for a time at 
Harbor Springs. The city of Petoskey stands on land once 
owned and cultivated by this famous Indian. 

Tecumseh was a warrior chief who operated in Indiana, 
Ohio and Southern Michigan at the time the United States was 
consolidating control of the territory. William Henry Harrison 
finally broke his power closing the major Indian Wars of Mich- 
igan history. 

The story of Michigan, prior to the coming of the white man 
and written history, is comprised of Indian Legends which 
cannot be related here. The best known of these legends is 
that of Hiawatha, the principal scene of which is laid in the 
Upper Peninsula. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that so many Indian words or 
adaptations of them remain in the names of counties, towns, 
cities, lakes and rivers. It would require a _ pretentious 
volume to list all these names and explain their meanings which 
‘are a source of unending delight to many people. One Indian 
word, however, is probably more descriptive of present-day 
Michigan and more prophetic of the future state than any other. 
That word is Petosegay or Petoskey which means “Sun in the 
face” or “sunbeams of promise.” Petosegay—that is Michigan 
—a sunbeam of promise to all those who really wish to live 
and work and play. , 
The personality of Michigan is not due alone to her history. 
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She also possesses a remarkable variety of scenery, a healthful 
climate, and many aspects of life rarely found elsewhere. 

Coming into the state at the southwest corner, the visitor 
encounters sand dunes along Lake Michigan. Next to them is 
a spacious landscape, strewn with fruit trees, fields of grapes 
and small fruits, all under a marvelous state of cultivation. 
Should the stranger happen along during blossom time he will 
experience one of the most enchanting vistas humanity is priv- 
ileged to view. The Blossom Festival of Southwest Michigan 
is a nationally known institution. To miss blossom time in 
Michigan is to miss a thrill of a lifetime. 

Entering Michigan at the southeast corner the traveler im- 
mediately plunges into the midst of industrial and commercial 
activity—the home of motor cars, aeroplanes, stoves, chemicals, 
paper and many other products. Here the skyline is made up 
of factories, tall buildings, and thriving manufacturing cities. 
Here is a happy hunting ground for those who like to see how 
unusual products are manufactured. 

A few miles north of the southern boundary, Detroit, the 
metropolis of Michigan, is encountered. This magic city has 
many interesting aspects but none more so than her giants of 
architecture which tower thirty to fifty stories above the 
streets. Many of these lofty structures depart radically from 
sterotyped design. They are spired, buttressed and often 
decorated with beautifully colored materials. At night they 
are illuminated with floods of rainbow hued electric lights 
creating an inspiring sight. From their towers great search- 
lights pierce the darkness and beacons flash their messages to 
the pilots of the air. These cathedrals of business which com- 
bine distinctive beauty and modern utility to a remarkable 
degree make Detroit the dream city of a few years ago. 

Coming into the Upper Peninsula from the west, one finds 
himself or herself in the heart of the copper and iron country, 
which furnishes much of the tonnage for the freight carrying 
flgets of the Great Lakes. In between these points the entering 
voyageur finds prosperous cities, fertile farms, dairy herds, 
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fruit growing enterprises—in fact a surprising variety of activ- 
ity and prosperity. 

Passing into the northern section of the state from the south 
the observing visitor notes a change in soil and vegetation. He 
sees the sturdy oak surrender dominion to the majestic pineand 
other evergreens which serve to keep the landscape gorgeous 
to the eye both in summer and winter. He realizes that from a 
physical standpoint Southern and Northern Michigan are dif- 
erent—as different as soil and vegetation can make two neigh- 
boring areas. 

It is such differences in natural conditions and aspects of 
life that make of the state a jewel of many facets, a moving 
picture of many acts and scenes, a drama on land as well as 
a pageant on the water. 

A casual examination of a map will not tell one much about 
Michigan which is larger in area than Greece or England, and 
four times as large as Belgium. It will not reveal the many 
sided interesting life of the Michigan which lives happily 
where it does twelve months in the year. Neither will it unfold 
that other Michigan which pours into and out of the state 
each season—people who, like the birds of the air, come in 
summer to enjoy the invigorating climate and hate to go away 
in the fall. Michigan has an interesting dynamic personality 
which no map can disclose. 


ICHIGAN trees unfold stories of the past and their 
M. stately limbs always beckon successfully for an audi- 
ence. They teach us much about life through the majestic 
sway of their age-old twisted branches or the gentle rustle of 
their leaves in the summer breeze. A forest of trees is a color- 
ful area upon which nature has lavished almost everything 
worthwhile. Life, love, beauty, poise, laughter, struggle, vic- 
tory are all to be found therein. In the Michigan forests one 
finds laughing streams and waterfalls, placid lakes and peeping 
sunshine, which plays hide-and-seek with every living thing. 
A forest is one of God’s greatest gifts and today Michigan is 
preserving that gift. 
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AMPING, in one form or another, has taken a foremost 
place in the vacation life of the majority of our tourists. 
Practically every city and town in Michigan boasts a tourist 
camp conveniently located within easy reach of hotels, restau- 
rants, stores, shops and movies. The tenter or caravaner is 
welcome at these camps most of which are provided with good 
water and other conveniences required. Such a campsite can 
be found every few miles in the state and usually it will prove 
to be sanitary and well looked after. Often it is located on the 
bank of a river or lake or in a beautiful grove of trees, all of 
which add to the delights of camping. 


ICHIGAN has long been a golfing state. The very 
M nature of the terrain with its gently rolling hills and 
smoothly curving meadows lends itself admirably to the laying 
out of good courses. In the larger cities there are fine munic- 
ipal and semi-public courses that will test the skill of any 
golfer. Generally the local hotel authorities can arrange for 
playing privileges. Almost all of Michigan golf courses are 
located amidst a setting of natural beauty, while some are on 
ground made famous by history and legend, all of which adds 
to the delight of the lover of America’s favorite pastime. 


HERE is no other region so rich in bathing facilities as 
T Michigan. Lakes where you can dive fathoms deep from 
the granite ledge; lakes where the rollers break and surge on 
shallowing slopes; lakes where the ripples lap lazily and a 
child can wade in safety shoulder-deep. No other state can 
boast such a wide distribution of pleasant waters to entice the 
nervous swimmer and the strong one, or the kiddie puffing 
bravely in his first water wings. Michigan offers a long, open 
season of deliciously bracing waters for those to whom a morn- 
ing dip is the morning’s job, to the log rider and the water 
poloist, or to those jolly, laughing groups that make of Michi- 
gan’s lake shores, summer after summer, a scene of human 
gladness and of gay delight. 
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STIFF topsail breeze, the rail awash and the sliding 
A shadows of the sails for company. The slap and plunge 
of a roaring motorboat, throttle wide open, spray in the face 
and the churning ribbon of white wake lengthening astern. 
Sun on the bluffs. Sun on the water. A path of sun to the 
distant horizon and the rim of the world. Sun, water, speed 
and pulsing life—these Michigan gives in full measure to the 
fresh-water sailors of her greater lakes. In her streams the 
quiet paddle dips and the silent canoe slides past the alders 
where waterfowl slip into the shadows or sit bright-eyed 
motionless on their sedgy nests. And in the North swift 
rivers quarrel with the rocks, with here a leap into the hush 
of deep pools and there a laugh as they chuckle in the sunshine 
on the gravel bars. 


HE happy hunting ground of the Redman has been little 
7 altered by the march of civilization. Scores of natural 
parks dot the entire state of Michigan—symbols of when this 
was a prehistoric land—days when the Indian chose Michigan 
as his favorite summer home. Here State Parks in virgin 
splendor tell mute tales of an earlier people. Historical, pictur- 
esque preservations carved by the hand of Nature and immor- 
talized for the lover of the great outdoors. They are museums 
of natural history saved for the pleasure seeker. In these 
colorful State Parks we find remnants of Michigan’s great early 
forests—hardwood, beach, maples, jack pine, stately white pine 
and majestic Norway pines. The State Parks are all improved 
and an extensive program of further development is well under 
way. These parks are designated as free campsites and have 
been carefully selected because of their natural beauty and 
accessibility to main highways. 


HROUGHOUT Michigan there are thousands of miles of 
broad ribbons of concrete, long stretches of smooth 
macadam and seemingly endless networks of wonderful gravel 
roads. There is a highway to everywhere and everywhere a 
highway. The greatest of these is Woodward Avenue, a 204 
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foot double tracked super-highway which runs from Detroit to 
Pontiac and merges with a trunk line which leads into the play- 
grounds of the North. It is an inspiring sight to see four lines 
of traffic going in each direction over this masterpiece of road 
building. However, all of Michigan’s improved roads are 
amply broad and inviting. Many of them cross the entire state 
in one direction or the other or penetrate interesting sections. 
For example, the Rainbow Trail runs from Saginaw west to 
Muskegon on Lake Michigan. Michigan Avenue, Detroit, be- 
comes a paveway to Chicago either via U. S. 112 or U. S. 12. 
Route U. S. 21 crosses the state from Port Huron to Holland 
and U.S, 29, the Algonquin Trail, encircles the Thumb district 
from Port Huron to Bay City. Four great trunk highways, 
U. S. 23, U. S. 27, U. S. 181 and U. S. 31 traverse the entire 
length of the Southern Peninsula from south to north all 
converging at Mackinaw from which point state-owned ferries 
connect at St. Ignace with the fine road system of the Upper 
Peninsula. 


ERE in Michigan, is being developed the most recent 
H method of transportation. Here is the center of aviation 
with factories where large ships are built, small planes pro- 
duced and speedy craft manufactured. Air lines link the larger 
cities with passenger and mail service. Taxi services are 
rendered to all parts of the State. Selfridge Field at Mount 
Clemens, home of the First Pursuit Group of the United States 
Army, and the Ford Airport at Dearborn are magnificent 
projects and evidence of the growing importance of Michigan 
as an aviation center. 


T first thought it may seem strange that the building of 
motor cars centered in this state, but it is really not 
strange at all when one considers the early experience of the 
men who created a tremendous new industry in so short a space 
of time and made Michigan the capital of the motor world, 
where seventy-seven per cent of all automobiles are made, 
where every few seconds every day in the year a motor car is 
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produced in mammoth plants which are the wonder of the age. 

Here and there in Michigan lakes and rivers are many mag- 
nificent islands. Some are famous playgrounds while others 
remain almost in a natural state. Mackinac (Michilimackinac, 
the Great Turtle) is the most famous of these fairy islands. 
It is located in the Straits of Mackinac between Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron. This island was once an important com- 
mercial center. When water was still the principal means of 
transportation and the fur trade was at its height, all roads 
led to Mackinae which was a mecca for Indians, fur traders, 
voyageurs, missionaries and soldiers. While Mackinac’s com- 
mercial importance has faded, it has assumed a new role as one 
of the world’s outstanding natural playgrounds and more 
people visit there now than when the island was at the height 
of its commercial glory. All roads still lead to Mackinac which 
is very easy to reach from all directions. Accommodations for 
tourists are unusually complete, including magnificent hotels 
and private boarding houses. 


while in Michigan. Even the smallest communities boast 
modern hostelries, inns and quaint lodges which are pleasant 
and new in design. There are hotels everywhere along lake 
shores, by bridle paths, beside picturesque golf courses or in 
connection with mineral springs of well-known virtue. In the 
big cities are luxurious hotels with hundreds of rooms.—Data 
for this sketch furnished by the tourist, resort and development 
associations of Michigan. 


. an need be no worries about hotel accommodations 











Fisoin’ InzTHE NortTHiLanp 


By Warren W. LAMPoRT 
If its fish you’re wantin’, 
Just for fishin’s sake, 
We have got a plenty 
Up here in our lake. 
Perch and bass and muskies, 
Pike and eels and trout; 
All you’ve got to do 
Is just to pull ’em out. 


See ’em all around you, 
Perch and bass and pike, 

Lookin’ upward at you 
Sort o’ sassy like; 

Just as if they’re sayin’ 
“Mr. Fisherman, 

Do you really want us? 
Catch us, if you can.” 


So, just come along, sir 
With your hook and line; 
If it’s fish you’re wantin’, 
Fishin’ here is fine. 
Perch and bass and muskies, 
Pike and eels and trout; 
All you’ve got to do is 
Just to pull ’em out. 


Then when you get tired 
You can lie and dream, 
Lazily a driftin’ 
Down some gentle stream ; 
Or upon the waters 
Of our lake afloat, 
With the fish a sportin’ 
All around your boat. 
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HE MicuigANn SportsMAN, the Magazine of Michigan’s 
T out-of-doors, made its first appearance with the March 
issue, 1933. 

Chase S. Osborn, Ben East, Lee Smits, Bob Becker, Cal 
Johnson and G. M. Kennedy are among the contributors. 

“What is Michigan’s Destiny”? is a challenging editorial. 

Special features, such as Michigan oddities, fishing facts, bird 
notes, news of the clubs, the hot stove league, and tree news 
add zest to a very interesting menu. High ideals are obvious 
on every page. 

The Magazine is uniformly good, educational, interesting, 
profitable for the well balanced conservation and development 
of our wild life and recreational resources. Its practical deal- 
ing with the sportsman’s problems should give it the personal 
appeal that goes far to insure success to a new Magazine. We 
welcome it as one of our most valued exchanges. 


were printed in the Hudson Post-Gazette about the “Bean 
tree” after which Bean creek in Lenawee County is named. 
These articles excited much of interest. In a later issue 
appears another written by Byron A. Finney, Librarian Emeri- 
tus of the University of Michigan and a former Hudson resident 
of the early days. 


AST spring and during the early summer various articles 


849 Tappan Ave., Ann Arbor, 
October 5, 1932 
The Post-Gazette, 
Hudson, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Stone: 


Apparently in response to my letter of July 11, and to that 
of Mr. McLouth, of July 27, with regard to the Bean Tree, 
after which Bean Creek was named, I notice a very instructive 
letter from Mr. A. A. Davis, of Pittsford, about the Legum- 
inosae in general, in the issue of the Post-Gazette, for August 
19. 
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And now, after a summer with my son and family in Phila- 
delphia, I find, in the number for August 2, which was not 
forwarded to me, a most elucidating statement by Mr. J. D. 
McLouth, of Addison, whose father and Professor W. J. Beal, 
of the State College at East Lansing had decided conclusively 
that it was the Kentucky Coffee Tree, as had been suggested 
by Professor J. B. Steere, of the University, which grew to 
timber size, and that specimens of the wood, flowers, and seeds, 
were for years shown as such in the Botanical Museum of the 
State College, which was later destroyed by fire. 

I have also a letter from Mrs. Mary Sorby, of Addison, under 
date of July 29, which, however, I did not see until my return, 
in which is ardently advocated, and with considerable pro- 
priety, the “Judas Tree” as the Bean Tree. Following is the 
letter: 


“Dear Sir: 

“T saw your article in the Addison Courier concerning 
the Bean Tree and the naming of Bean Creek. I have lived 
all my life, 80 years, south of Addison, one and a half miles, 
and quarter of a mile west, just across Bean Creek, and 
when my husband bought our farm sixty years ago there 
were four Bean Trees in the front yard. Two of them are 
still standing, and every spring are a mass of tiny pink 
blossoms before the leaves burst forth. Later, they are a 
mass of large green heart-shaped leaves. Years ago there 
were many of these trees on what is now known as the 
George Rouff farm, southeast of here. 

“TJ know the creek got its name from these trees, which 
are also known as the ‘Judas Tree’. You will find, I think, 
a description of this in the History of Bean Creek Valley.” 


These conflicting statements indicate that there were patches 
of different trees flourishing thickly on different parts of the 
stream, as suggested by Mr. Davis, leading to the application 
of the name to different trees in different regions, which may 
have to satisfy the statement in Hogaboam’s “Bean Creek Val- 
ley” which is simply that the creek got its name from the “Bean 
Trees that grew on its banks.” 

This accounts for the common locust being known as the 
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Bean Tree by Mr. Lee Pebbles, of Rollin, as he stated to Pro- 
fessor J. B. Pollock, of the University, and to me, when we 
followed the course of the creek from Devil’s Lake to Hudson. 
There are now thousands of the common, or black locust, along 
the Bean, but the honey locust seems to be rare. 

It would also authorize the claim of Mrs. Sorby, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Clyde Huffman, for the Judas Tree, or Red Bud, 
south of Addison as being the Bean Tree, and with considerable 
propriety. And it may also be the bush or tree of Kentucky 
that fills the landscape with its purplish-pink blossoms at corn- 
planting time, as suggested by editor Stone. 

And it also gives propriety to the decisive acceptance of the 
Coffee Tree by Mr. McLouth and Mr. Beal, though its natural 
habitat was farther south, especially in Kentucky. Its develop- 
ment along Bean Creek must have been accidental, as it is now 
nearly extinct there, though its undisputed exhibition as such 
at Lansing may give it proper claim to the origin of the name, 
Bean Creek. 

Byron A. FINNEY. 


ork Years it has been supposed that the original plat of 
KF the Village of Mount Clemens, as laid out by its founder 
Christian Clemens, had been hopelessly lost. Even that part 
of Mullett’s survey of the Village, made in 1836 that covered 
the original town had been cut from the record. No official 
map of the heart of the City as first laid out appeared in the 
records of the Register’s Office. A few years ago the original 
plat was found and the survey now being made for the pro- 
posed wider Gratiot, led to that plat being again produced 
and critically examined by the State’s surveyor. 

The rough handling to which it was evidently subjected in 
the early days seems to have so worn through creases where the 
map—about 11 inches by 16—had been folded, that the two 
halves parted, and as long ago as 1836, R. ©. Colley, then Reg- 
ister, pasted the two parts onto another paper, and endorsed 
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on the back of the new paper “Mt. Clemens. Plan & Acknowl- 
edgement between these two paper.” 

Thus was covered up the original dedication of the plat and 
the signature of Clemens, but by holding the document up in 
front of a strong light, can plainly be seen on the back of the 
original instrument these words: “Plan of the Town of Mount 
Clemens the Seat of Justice in the County of Macomb in the 
territory of Michigan 

Christn Clemens 
Scale of 100 feet to the inch 
Witness, Alex Macomb 
Geo. McDougall.” 

The map itself covers the section bounded by the River (there 
called River Huron of Lake St. Clair), what is now Market 
street (there called Gratiot street) the easterly line of Cherry 
street (not named at all there), and the line of Patterson Tract, 
the southwesterly line of the property of Clemens. This line 
ran from the southerly end of Cherry street as it was then 
opened and is still, diagonally to the river, crossing Cass at the 
intersection of Walnut street and striking Front street (now 
South Broadway) about where Terry street crosses it, and 
ending at a black walnut stump on the bank of the river. Of 
course the present Gratiot does not appear (that was then 
some ten years away) nor does New street—the blocks extend- 
ing from Macomb street to Market street. New street was 
also still in the future and arose from user rather than by 
dedication. Finding the distance between Macomb and Market 
made too long a block for convenience, a tier of lots (5 and 16 
in numbers) in blocks 1, 3, and 7, running from Front street 
to Cherry street were appropriated by the residents, and with 
the acquiesence of Clemens, these became another street, appro- 
priately designated “New” street. 

It is interesting to note that no lots were marked out east 
of Front street, the space between that street and the river 
being left unplatted. What a welcome change in the appearance 
of our river front it would be, had that space been left always 
for a terrace from the street to the river! 
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Cass, Macomb and Front street were seventy feet wide, the 
others fifty. These widths between Macomb and Market streets 
were later modified by agreement among the lot owners,—but 
that’s another story. The street in front of the courthouse 
square and running southerly from Cass was marked “Court 
Street.” Gratiot when it came through years later struck the 
little town at the southerly end of this Court street and fol- 
lowed it to Macomb street and then angled diagonally across 
the blocks on this map called sections 3 and 7, making our much 
condemned “bottle-neck,”’ Pearl street, and leaving the north- 
easterly corner of section 7 to form what Frank Nellis used to 
call facetiously “Sitzen Park.” 

“Courthouse Square” is laid out 100 feet on Front street, 
180 feet on Cass, and 226 on Court street (now Gratiot) and is 
marked “lot ceded to the County for the erection of a Court 
House and Jail.” Another interesting touch on this map lies 
in the fact that lot 8 of section 1 is marked “C. Clem—” The 
deed of the courthouse site had its starting point so many feet 
distant from the corner of the house of Christian Clemens 
located on this lot. It stood about where the plumbing shop 
of Miller & Kester is now, a part of old lot 8, section one. 

While it is doubtful whether this map was of much practical 
aid to the State’s surveyor of our new wider Gratiot, it is 
valuable and should be duplicated in the officials records and 
carefully preserved for reference.—Robert F. Eldredge, in The 
Mt. Clemens Monitor. 


ARLY in January of this year there met a small group 
H, of Lansing residents who for the past few years have 
been interested in the subject of Genealogy. The general sub- 
ject of organization of a genealogical society was discussed, 
the need and usefulness of such a society being apparent to 
all present. 

- To organize a local society would be a comparatively simple 
task. To wait until a contact with those out in the state 
who are interested in the subject could be formed would be to 
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postpone the organization date indefinitely. To attempt to 
organize a state society with only Lansing residents might 
appear to be presumptous and yet the concensus of opinion of 
those present was that whichever method was pursued it would 
be a long undertaking to get such a society functioning proper- 
ly. It seemed therefore best to complete an organization 
at once with those interested and increase the membership 
as those out in the state became aware of the society, its aims 
and accomplishments. In the meantime the society while 
growing could accomplish some good by starting a library and 
compiling local and Ingham County records. 

A second meeting was held and definite steps of organization 
taken and officers elected. The constitution adopted was very 
simple, with only one type of membership planned at present. 
A membership fee of one dollar a year was considered sufficient 
to give funds necessary to gain a state wide membership 
and in time the organization should be strong enough to con- 
sider the various types of active, contributing, honorary and 
life memberships usually found in similar organizations. 

One of the ultimate aims of the Society is the publication 
of a genealogical magazine covering the field of vital records, 
and genealogical research in Michigan. The present time was 
considered very inopportune to advance and advocate such a 
plan, but the offer of the Michigan History Magazine to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the Society was accepted with apprecia- 
tion. 

Article two of the constitution reads as follows: The object 
of this Society shall be to procure, preserve and perpetuate 
whatever may relate to Michigan Genealogy, Biography and 
History; to gather a library; to publish genealogical and bio- 
graphical information about Michigan men and Michigan fam- 
ilies; and to hold meetings for instruction on Genealogy and 
kindred subjects. 

Luther H. Baker, the newly elected president of the Society, 
has been a resident of Lansing all of his life, is an active 


member of The Sons of the American Revolution and is vice- 
president of the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
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pany, with offices in the Mutual Building, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. It is his desire that all of those throughout the state 
who are interested in the advancement of the Genealogical 
collections and information in Michigan, will not hesitate to 
forward to the secretary the yearly dues of one dollar ($1.00) 
without delay. With the idea in mind that there are some 
who would like to be considered charter members, the charter 
of the Society is to be held open for a few weeks for the 
benefit of those who wish to join this organization from the 
date of its inception. 

The Society also aims, with the growth and accumulation 
of records, to be able to answer individual inquiries relative 
to Michigan residents. There is considerable data regarding 
early Michigan residents now on file in the State Library, 
and with concentrated efforts this collection of vital records 
can be built up to an extremely useful position. 

Mrs. W. H. Welch of 1230 West Grand River Avenue, East 
Lansing, Michigan, was elected librarian and the Michigan 
State Library as custodian of the library to be formed by the 
Society. Mrs. Welch is anxious to receive donations, either 
by loan or gift of town and county histories, genealogies and 
family histories. While the Society is organized primarily to 
aid in the accumulation of Michigan records, anything in the 
genealogical, historical or biographical publications will be 
welcome for the files of the library. 

Secretary Theodore G. Foster, 
321 S. Walnut St., Lansing. 


We, the members of The Michigan Genealogical Society hope 
and urge that those of you who realize the necessity of pre- 
serving Michigan’s fast disappearing records will not fail to 
join in our undertaking. It is true that at the present time 
we cannot offer you much in return for your active support, 
in this, our pioneering stage, but with a statewide membership 
there is no reason why within a short time we cannot be in 
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position to answer most of your questions relative to your 
Michigan ancestors providing the basic facts are available. 
We know that there are hundreds in the State who have 
gained pleasure, enjoyment, relaxation and considerable his- 
torical knowledge in the pursuit of genealogical information. 
Won’t you aid others in their researches by contributing to 
our library such histories, biographies and family genealogies 
as you now have that are remaining unused in your own per- 
sonal libraries? 
Luther H. Baker, President, 
Michigan Genealogical Society, 
Lansing. 


Dr. Wilber E. Bailey, 419 S. Capitol Ave., Lansing, Vice 
President of The Michigan Genealogical Society, is compiling 
a genealogy of the Fitzsimmons family, who were early settlers 
in Washtenaw and Hillsdale Counties. He is also lacking some 
information on the Dr. Isaac Dodge Bailey family descend- 
ants. Dr. Isaac Bailey was one of the pioneer settlers of Mid- 
land County. Any information about either of the above two 
families will be appreciated. 














AMONG THE Books 


/ UDSON’S Bay Company. By Robert E. Pinkerton. Henry Holt 
and Co., N. Y., 1931, pp. 357. Price $3.50. 

Here is a somewhat unconventional volume, from the viewpoint of 
the technical historian, but none the less charming. Mr. Pinkerton 
writes as one personally experienced in the northern wilderness, pos- 
sessed of strong prejudices. Some of his conclusions may be open to 
question, where he raises some extremely controversial issues, but the 
narrative is stimulating throughout and contains many original sug- 
gestions. He is a firm believer in monopoly and holds competition to 
have been the curse of the fur trade. He has highest praise for the 
Scotch “thunderbolt” from Montreal who became the dominant influence 
in the organization after 1821. It is apparent from the bibliographical 
chapter at the end, as well as from textual allusions, that the author 
has studied the basic sources of his subject that have been only re- 
cently made accessible to the public. Unfortunately the volume lacks 
an index. For Michigan people the introduction by Stuart Edward 
White lends special interest. 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT: A Docu- 
T MENTARY History. By J. Mark Jacobson. Century Co., N. Y., 
1932, pp. 723. Price $5. 

Doctor Jacobson, Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin, has here produced a volume of exceedingly useful material. 
The larger part of it is documentary, being selections from the writings 
of outstanding contributors to American political thought. The author 
has prefaced each group of selections with a suggestive essay of sum- 
mary and interpretation. Puritanism, the American Revolution, Fed- 
eralism, Democracy, Slavery, Particularism vs. Nationalism, Govern- 
ment and Economic Institutions, America of Age, are topics forming 
a sequence of eight chapters of distinct value to the student of Amer- 
ican history and political science. 


OODROW WILSON: Lire anp Letters. By Ray Standard 
Baker. Doubleday, Page and Co., N. Y., 1927-1931, Vols. I, II, 
III, IV. Price $20 a set. 

In these volumes Mr. Baker is writing the “authorized” life of Presi- 
dent Wilson and it is based upon adequate sources. Letters, mem- 
oranda, notes, addresses and papers have been freely accessible as evi- 
denced by the abundant documentation. The first volume deals with 
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the period of Wilson’s life previous to his call to Princeton at the age 
of thirty-four. The second deals with his twenty years at Princeton. 
Volume three takes the story through the New Jersey governorship 
(1910-1913). The fourth volume covers the presidency for the years 
1913-1914. In these volumes throughout Mr. Baker displays some high 
qualities as a biographer, an amazing industry and a talent for orderly 
arrangement. There is nothing in these volumes which the average 
reader may not easily comprehend. In places the author’s sympathy 
extends to something approaching eulogy but it rarely interferes with 
the freshness and vitality of the narrative. It may often lead the non- 
critical reader to judge that Wilson’s opponents were uniformly dull and 
selfish. Mr. Baker quite successfully presents documentary evidence of 
the greatness of Wilson’s qualities, as a teacher, as an educational lead- 
er, and as a political leader. In volumes III and IV it is shown that his 
main strength lay in his political vision, in the presentation of broad 
political principles, rather than in the working out of details; that he 
was always at his best in the launching of a cause, at the beginnings 
of a struggle; and that he possessed genuine political creative capacity. 
Here is a story of a courage and imagination that is convincing; of 
successes due to ability to solicit, respect and follow well-informed ad- 
visers; of cardinal errors when he failed to do so; of the mistaken 
application of sound principles; of preparation for the final tragedy. 
The volumes are not so valuable for new material as for clearness 
of exposition. They are Mr. Baker’s interpretation of Wilson. 


HE Costs 0F THE WORLD WAR TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By John 
T Maurice Clark. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931, pp. 316. 
Price $3.50. 

Mr. John Maurice Clark, distinguished economist, has in this volume 
done a piece of painstaking statistical and social analysis in a sub- 
ject of baffling complexity. The total cost of war can hardly be stated 
in dollars and cents. The day has not yet arrived when we can say 
what the World War cost the people of the United States. In that final 
balance will need to be counted the social and economic waste of these 
years since 1929. There is a wide margin of indeterminable items in 
the vocational, industrial, currency and fiscal damages which can be 
only vaguely approximated. This is to say nothing of losses by death, 
invalidism and functional disturbances in society. The present volume 
is confined largely to fiscal charges. A considerable portion deals with 
the effect of the war and its aftermath upon agriculture, manufacturing, 
trade and other economic categories. On the whole, it is one of the 
most able and comprehensive studies that has been made of the aggre- 
gate damage done by the war. 
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N UNDERSTANDING WOMAN. By Mary R. Beard. Longmans, Green 
O & Co., N. Y., 1931, pp. 541. Price $3.50. 

The author of this volume feels that men who have written the 
history of civilization have not given due attention to woman and her 
work in the world. Woman’s place in history, she believes, can be 
understood only in the light of the total process that has brought man 
from total barbarism to his present state. In this volume she attempts, 
as it were, to provide a more balanced historical ration. Beginning 
with primitive times, she ends with interesting speculations about the 
future. Here we see the female of the species in action, from the 
barbarian woman of early days at her cooking and weaving, down to 
the modern woman inventor of industrial and agricultural machinery. 
The author makes no claim to do more than to blaze a trail for other 
historians to clear. The way is now open for others with more precise 
method to present carefully documented studies of men and women 
working together in some particular period or periods where there can 
be a mastery of sources. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE, comprising lighter docu- 
ments, papers and studies, devoted to the people, resources, 
industries, politics, government, institutions, Indian leg- 
endary and prehistoric lore of Michigan, together with 
historical news of the State. Published quarterly. About 
600 pages a year. Free to members of the Michigan State 
Historical Society. (Membership $2 a year). Back num- 
bers out of print. 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS — (40  vols.). 
Composed of documents, papers and pioneer stories. Vol- 
umes 1-35, and the 2 index volumes are out of print. Vol- 
ume 39 contains a brief subject-and-author index to the 
series. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES, comprising longer historical studies. 
Vol. I—Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan. 


Vol. II—Public Life of Zacariah Chandler. 

Vol. I1I—Historical Geography of Detroit. 

Vol. IV—Political Parties in Michigan. 

Vol. V—Michigan Fur Trade—Pere Marquette Railroad 
(out of print). 


BULLETINS.—1-16.—A few copies available. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Map Bibliography: Michigan and the Great Lakes region 
Life and Times of Stevens T. Mason 
Michigan Bibliography (Out of print) 
Michigan Biographies (Out of Print) 
Michigan in the Great War 
Messages of the Governors of Michigan 
Life of William Dummer Powell (Out of Print) 
State Control of Public Instruction in Michigan (Out of 
print) 
Michigan Under British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 
1760-1796 (Out of print) 
Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton 
Education in Detroit prior to 1850 
Publications mentioned above are free to schools and libraries 
unless otherwise specified by the Commission. 





